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The National Movement for Physical 


Culture 


During the next year The Outlook will publish a group of articles on 
this general subject by Luther H. Gulick, whose experience as director of 
physical training in New York public schools and in the physical training 
department of the Young Men’s Christian Associations has caused him to 
be recognized as an authority in the advanced ideas relating to physical 
culture. The topics of these articles will be: The New Athletics (empha- 


‘sizing the necessity in schools and colleges of working for the physical 


improvement of the whole mass of students); The New Athletics for Girls; 
A Solution of the Playground Problem (including a plan for a twenty-story 


, Playground building); The City and the Children (showing how by co- 


operation apartment-houses may be adapted for physical culture; Back- 
Yard Ideals (showing how even a small back yard may be made of great 
service in the way of physical culture to: children of a family and of a 
neighborhood) ; and Defective Methods of Physical Education in Schools. 
It is believed that. these articles will have positive value in showing the 
directions in which a national movement for the right kind of physical 
culture should tend, and that they will do this in a human and popular 
rather than in a technical way. 
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' The first year of the Besides all this, the Commission has 
Regulation 


operation of the Rail- 
way Rate Regulation 
Law, commonly known as the Hepburn 
Law, expired last week. Under this 
statute the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission has had the power to fix railway 
rates upon complaint. Predictions that 
the law would be ineffective and the 
Commission powerless have been dis- 
proved. In place of twenty complaints, 
which was the average annual number 
under the preceding law, and in place of 
eighty one, which was the total for the 
year before the present law was passed, 
there have been over three hundred and 
fifty complaints within the past year. 
Of these the Commission has rendered 
decision in piléty4one. In barely more 
than half ofsthgse cases the complaint 
has been sustained ; in all but two of the 
rest the complaint has been dismissed; 
in those two a rehearing has been 
granted. This statement, however, gives 
no adequate idea of the far-reaching 
effect of the law. In the first place, in 
the course of considering these com- 
plaints, and as a result of investigations 
carried on for the purpose of ascertaining 
facts with regard to the financial opera- 
tions of railways and the workings of 
safety devices, the. Commission has 
secured a vast amount of information 
which would have been otherwise unat- 
tainable. More than this, the effect of 
the law has been shown in actions taken 
by the railways without any formal com- 
plaints. Indeed, the railways have, as 
a rule, shown little disposition to dis- 
regard the statute or to escape from its 
provisions. Secretary Taft, in his speech 
at Columbus, declared that “ there were 
filed with the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission,,more notices of reduced 
rates by the railroads than ever had been 
filed in the previous twenty years of the 
_life of the Inter-State Commerce Law,” 
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made a number of administrative rulings 
without waiting for complaints, and, in 
particular, has put into effect the system 
of accounting, uniform for all roads, 
which the new law authorized. 


B 


The very success of 
the law has already 
made itclearto many 
men that it needs still further develop- 
ment. The end of the law’s first year 
finds the Commission burdened with a 
task that threatens to cxceed its powers. 
Not anly are there a multitude of cases 
continually arising, but among those 
cases there are some which involve 
enormous sums of money and the pros- 
perity of large regions of the country. 
At the meeting of the American Bar 
Association last week Mr. Charles A. 
Prouty, a member of the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, discussed with some 
detail the complicated nature of the 
Commission’s work. He pointed out, in 
very happy language, the fundamental 
position which the railways.occupy in the 
life of the modern world. The place’ 
occupied in former days by the highways, 
which traditionally were the king’s, has 
now been taken by the railways. Since 
whoever controls these avenues of 
transportation “holds the commercial. 
dominion. of this land,” it is essential 
that the people maintain them as public 
ways. For a generation the people, 
acting through their State governments, 
have attempted to secure the public 
rights upon these highways by the estab- 
lishment of administrative commissions ; 
and since 1887 the Federal Government 
has asserted a varying degree of power 
over inter-State roads through the Inter- 
State. Commerce Commission. This 


A Commissioner’s 
Criticism 


Commission has two interests to con- 
serve ; on the one hand, the interest of 
1 
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the public ; and, on the other hand, since 
these roads have been constructed by 
private capital, the interest of the own- 
ers. More than that, in the performance 
of its work the Commission, Mr. Prouty 
says, exercises a double function. On 
the one hand, it is its duty to preserve 
these highways to the public, and by 
administrative rulings so to apply the 
law and so to make regulations as to 
preserve the rights of the community as 
a whole. On the other hand, it is its 
duty to stand between the railways and 
individuals with grievances, to hear the 
cases, and to render decision. The dis- 
tinction between these two functions he 
makes clear by a supposititious case. A 
railway charges for freight on a single 
commodity a few cents per ton more 
than is warranted. The dealer in this 
commodity makes no complaint, because 
he can collect the overcharge from the 
consumers ; and the consumers make no 
complaint, because in each individual 
case the overcharge is not sufficient to 
justify the expenditure of money to right 
the wrong; and yet the community as a 
whole may suffer millions of dollars of 
damage. It is this wrong, which is not 
private but public, which it is the busi- 
ness of the Commission to set right. At 
the same time, according to the Act, all 
individual complaints against the rail- 
ways must first be brought before the 
Commission. In this respect it acts in 
a judicial capacity. Nevertheless, the 
-Commission is not a judicial body. 
These two functions, the one legislative 
and administrative, the other judicial or 
quasi-judicial, should not be intrusted, in 
Mr. Prouty’s opinion, to the same body. 
The process of issuing orders as to tariffs 
and accounts and of prescribing a rate, 
a regulation, or a practice for the future 
is, he believes, very different from that 
of determining, as between a complainant 
and a railway, the reasonableness of a 
rate or schedule. He believes that these 
two processes should be separated. He 
suggests that those duties which are 
largely executive should be assigned 
to a department with a single head 
responsible to the Executive. Those 
duties which he describes as largely 
judicial, he suggests, should be assigned 
to an enlarged commission withdrawn 
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from personal and political influences, 
“The time has come,” he ccncludes, 
“when the Commission should be 
relieved of all its duties except the hear- 
ing and deciding of complaints.” Mr. 
Prouty does not naake it clear to us how 
the administrative function of fixing a 
rate for the future can be separated from 
what he regards as the judicial function 
of hearing complaints about rates. In 
the meantime, however the organization 
of the Commission may be perfected, 
its present achievements are a cause for 
gratification. 
& ‘ 


Government by Commission 
in Georgia 


Probably the 
most impor- 
tant action of 
the Georgia Legislature, which adjourned 
August 17, was the passage of a public 
utilities bill following closely the line of 
the New York public utilities bill. It is 
called the Railroad Commission Bill, as 
its object was to increase the membership 
and enlarge and define the powers of the 
Georgia Railroad Commission. There 
has been a Railroad Commission in Geor- 
gia for a score of years, but the railway 
interests which so long dominated the 
State seemed always able to control the 
majority of this Commission. As a 
result the intra-State rates of Georgia 
were a third higher than the correspond- 
ing rates in adjoining States, and the 
public indignation against this state of 
affairs culminated in the election of 
Hoke Smith as Governor on a platform 
of railway rate reform. After the over- 
whelming demonstration of the popular 
will afforded by Mr. Smith’s election the 
Commission set about doing what it 
could have done long before. Freight 
rates were reduced on some classes of 
goods, and, upon petition of the Farmers’ 
Union, passenger rates were also reduced 
by the old Commission, to go into effect 
September 2. Under this order of the 
Commission the railways of the State are 
divided into four classes, with a passen- 
ger rate of two cents a mile for class A, 
two and a quarter cents for class B, two 
and a half cents for class C, and three 
cents for class D. The new Railroad 
Commission Law of Georgia was opposed 
in the Legislature by the representa- 
tives of the railways, there being the 
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largest railway lobby in evidence that 
has been seen in years at the Capitol. 
In spite of this opposition, however, and 
with the aid of Governor Smith, the bill 
was passed. Following the meeting of 
the Legislature, Governor Smith sus- 
pended from his position on the Com- 
mission the Hon. Joseph M. Brown, who 
had been long regarded as a stanch part- 
tisan of the railways. The Hon. S. G. 
McLendon, who had already been elected 
his successor by popular vote and would 
take office on October 1, was immediately 
appointed to succeed Mr. Brown. Two 
other able students of railway problems 
were appointed to fill the two new places 
provided by the law, and thus a majority 
of the reorganized Commission were on 
the side of the wished-for reduction 
in freight and passenger rates. The 
jurisdiction of the Commission is ex- 
tended by the new law over public docks, 
wharves, terminal companies, sleeping 
and palace car companies, telegraph and 
telephone companies, street railways, and 
electric and gas-lighting plants. Follow- 
ing the precedent set by North Carolina, 
the violation of the orders of the Com- 
mission are made criminal offenses 
against State law; and while, of course, 
the right of appeal to the Federal courts 
is yielded, the public utility companies 
must obey the orders of the Commission 
pending the final decision of the point 
atissue. The rate-fixing power is con- 
ferred upon the Commission in clear 
terms, and no public utility company 
is allowed to issue additional stocks or 
bonds or to borrow money on its securi- 
ties without the consent of the Com- 
mission. Thus, the new law in Georgia 
is a far-reaching measure. 
& 


Republican Sentiment 
in the Middle West 


Straw votes, post- 
card canvasses, 
and like methods 
of testing the direction and force of the 
political wind before an election or a 
nominating convention are generally 
little to be relied upon. But the plan 
which the Chicago Tribune has followed 
in a recent canvass seems better adapted 
thanthe more common hit-or-miss method 
to give significant results. In any case, 
the replies which were received by the 
Tribune are interesting even if they 
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indicate the direction of merely local 
breezes and not of the great trade-winds 
of the country’s political seas. Inquir- 
ies were sent to editors of Republican 
newspapers, Republican Congressmen 
and legislators, and other political leaders 
of the party in eleven States of the Mid- 
dle ‘West, including Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Mis- 
souri,and Kansas, Four questions were 
asked : Do you approve the progressive 
policies of the President? Do you pre- 
fer a candidate of the progressive school 
for his successor, or a man of more con- 
servative views? Of the following sug- 
gested nominees, Cannon, Fairbanks, 
Knox, Hughes, and Taft, which are your 
first, second, and third choices? Have 
you any other candidate in mind? More 
than seventeen hundred replies were 
received, and of these only sixty-five 
answered no to the first question. About 
as many failed to answer the question, 
but 1,569 registered their indorsement of 
the President’s policies. A_ slightly 
smaller number want a progressive suc- 
cessor, but still the preponderance is 
overwhelming, 1,435 to 176. In the 
vote for favorite candidates the result is 
no less noteworthy. Secretary Taft leads 
for first choice with 944 votes, with 
Senator La Follette—although his name 
was not mentioned in the list prepared 
by the Tribune—second at 239, Speaker 
Cannon third at 191, Governor Hughes 
fourth at 184, and Vice-President Fair- 
banks and President Roosevelt nearly 
tied for the fifth place at 159 and 158 
respectively. The votes credited to Mr. 
Roosevelt, says the Tribune, “are from 
persons who objected to the form of the 
third question and refused to name any 
other candidate” than the President. 
A majority of the replies sent in showed 
that the writers would prefer Mr. Roose- 
velt’s nomination to any other; some of 
them want him “if he will accept,” 
while others say he should be named “ in 
spite of himself.” Mr. Taft not only is 
the ‘eader in the entire section, but is 
the first choice of eight of the eleven 
States, Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin 
each being loyal to a “ favorite son ”— 
Cannon, Fairbanks, and La Follette, re- 
spectively. On this basis the Tribune 
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calculates that Mr. Taft would have 160 
delegates to the National Convention, Mr. 
Cannon 54, Mr. Fairbanks 30, and Mr. 
La Follette 26. 
choice Governor Hughes leads with 560, 
Mr. Taft being second with 322, and 
Mr. Cannon third with 259. For third 
choice Mr. Hughes leads again -with 
280. The outcome of this canvass is 
significant as indicating that, whatever 
may be the attitude of Wall Street and 
the great industrial and financial inter- 
ests of the country toward the President, 
the Republicans of the powerful Middle 
West are strong in their approval of his 
policies; that they want as his successor 
a progressive man who will carry on 
those policies; that at the present time 
Secretary Taft is looked upon by them 
as the best man to carry them on; and 
that Governor Hughes has somewhat 
unexpected popularity in that region as 
a second choice. 


@ 


The municipal situ- 
ation in San Fran- 
cisco is complicated, 
and has both hopeful and threatening as- 
pects. Mayor ‘Taylor’s right to his office 
has been sustained by the Supreme Court. 
The same court has also sustained the 
conviction of Schmitz, and although there 
may be a further appeal, a new decision 
could not be had before the term of 
office to which Schmitz was elected as 
Mayor expires. The better sentiment 
of all parties in the city approves of 
Mayor ‘Taylor’s appointments to the 
Board of Supervisors and his action in 
calling upon the various municipal 
boards to drop politics and bring the 
city into a normal condition again. The 
results of the primaries recently held 
have been encouraging as regards the 
Republican and Democratic parties, but 
discouraging as regards the Labor party. 
Of the vote cast by the Republicans, 
Mr. Ryan, who stood for the support of 
the prosecution of graft, received 7,965 
votes, while the opponents of that policy, 
generally called Herrin Republicans, 
polled 4,539 votes. ‘The regular Demo- 
crats, who were also in favor of the vigor- 
ous prosecution of grafters, polled 1,991 
votes as against 1,052 in opposition, 


The Coming Election 
in San Francisco 
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But that combination of factions in the 
Labor party headed by McCarthy, who 
stands for all that is worst in labor cir- 
cles, who is an upholder of Schmitz and 
takes orders from this convicted felon, 
succeeded in bringing out 3,536 votes, as 
against the 1,959 of the Union Labor 
division, which approves of the action 
of District Attorney Langdon, himself 
originally a Labor candidate, in pressing 
the prosecution both of bribe-givers and 
bribe takers. It is hardly conceivable that 
in its convention the Labor party should 
renominate Schmitz, but there is still 
some talk of doing so, and much danger 
that, at all events, the party may, as a cor- 
respondent of The Outlook expresses it, 
“rate the Labor Union cause and thegry 
as of higher importance than cleanliness 
and honesty.” ‘This danger is the greater 
because the Examiner, Mr. Hearst’s 
paper, which formerly supported Mr. 
Langdon, has broken away from him 
politically. There have been rumors 
also of a combination between the labor 
unions and Mr. Calhoun and Mr. Herrin, 
representing respectively the street-car 
corporation and the Southern Pacific 
Railway—the reason alleged being that 
the corrupt corporation interests, since 
they were defeated at the primaries of 
the other parties, must combine with the 
labor element if the prosecution of 
wealthy bribe-givers is to be stopped. 
Such a coalition would of course involve 
a settlement of the strikes on the street- 
car lines. The conviction last week of 
Louis Glass, of the Pacific States Tele- 
phone and ‘Telegraph Company, is a 
heavy blow to the forces of corruption, 
as the first conviction of a bribe-giver 
acting for a corporation. Friends of 
reform can only hope that the dis- 
closures and prosecutions of the year 
will arouse public indignation to such 
a pitch that nothing may prevent the 
choice of honest and efficient munici- 
pal officers. For a clear, connected, 
and fair-minded account of “The Fight 
for Reform in San Francisco” in its 


earlier stages we direct the attention 
of our readers to the article under 
that title by Mr. George Kennan in 
the current number of McClure’s Mag- 
azine; and we must quote from that 
article a single personal incident which 
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we do not remember to have seen before 
in type. Mr. Kennan, after: relating the 
failure of Mr. Spreckels to find fifteen, 
ten, or even fewer prominent citizens 
who would join a committee for investi- 
gating and fighting graft, tells how he 
decided to back the prosecution finan- 
cially with one hundred thousand dollars 
and got Mr. Heney to undertake the 
main work of prosecution. ‘Then followed 
this dialogue : 

“If you go into this work,” said Mr. 
Spreckels, “‘I shall expect you to give it 
rom undivided time and attention and your 

est energies. You'll have toabandon every- 
thing else and devote yourself exclusively to 
this business. Upon such conditions, what 
do you think your share of the hundred 
thousand dollars should be ?” 

To this Mr. Heney replied: ‘I don’t want 
any share at all. If you—a man of wealth, a 
man who doesn’t have to go into things of 
this kind—are willing to give it your time 
and your money, to sacrifice your comfort 
and, if necessary, your business and your 
friends, in order to put up a fight for honest 
government, I should be a poor sort of crea- 
ture if 1 were not willing to make some sacri- 
fice myself. Ill conduct this prosecution 
without pay.” Then, with asmile, he added: 
“Ifa grateful city ‘chooses to erect a monu- 
ment over my grave when I’m dead, all right; 
it will be reward enough.” 

This is the spirit in which a city’s regen- 
eration should be undertaken. 


@ 


Two noteworthy 
events marked the 
last week of the 
session of the British Parliament just 
closed. One was the adoption, after a 
sixty years’ running fight, of an act per 
mitting a widower to marry the sister of 
his dead wife. Most of our readers will 
remember that such a bill has passed the 
House of Commons again and again, only 
to meet defeat at the hands of the House 
of Lords, and chiefly through the influ- 
ence of the Bishops of the Established 
Church. This opposition was not even 
lessened by the fact that King Edward, 
when he was Prince of Wales, took 
the trouble to show his approval of the 
measure by going to the upper House, 
and, as a peer, voting in its favor. At 
last, however, the agitation which has 
been vigorously carried on for so many 
years has met with its reward, although, 
if the account which has reached this 
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country is correct, the singular anomaly 
still exists that while a widower may now 
marry his dead wife’s sister, a widow 
may not marry her dead husband’s 
brother. The prohibition of both kinds 
of marriage, of course, originated with 
the ecclesiastical or canon law, which 
fiom very early times has classed the 
connection between husband and wife’s 
sister or between wife and husband’s 
brother as coming within the forbidden 
degrees of consanguinity. Philosophi- 
cally this is supported by the dogma 
that marriage is a sacrament; but to aver 
that people are “blood relations” who 
may perhaps have no nearer natural tie 
of kinship than that through Adam 
seems to modern ideas a perversion of 
language. ‘The law now repealed dates, 
we believe, from 1835, and in its enact- 
ment it recognized the canon law so far 
as to declare marriages of this kind 
already made as voidable, though not 
void. One argument in favor of the 
prohibition frequently urged by those 
who approved of it ‘was that its very 
existence tended to lessen immorality 
supposed to be made likely by the close 
family connection between persons of 
the prohibited degree. But no such 
necessity has become evident in other 
countries, and, on the other hand, the 
prohibition has worked hardship, espe- 
cially among the poorer classes of Eng- 
land, where the marriage of a widower 
with children to his dead wife’s sister is 
very often the most simple and practical 
solution of a difficult problem. The 
English colonies have, with perhaps one 
or two exceptions, long since done away 
with the relic of medizvalism and ecclesi- 
asticism now abandoned, though with true 
British deliberateness, by Parliament. 
& 


The Liberals and the 
Irish Nationalists 


Less picturesque, 
perhaps, but more 
important, was the 
clash between political parties as to 
the Irish Evicted Tenants Bill. As our 
readers know, the Irish Nationalists 
were dissatisfied with the bill even as it 
passed the House of Commons. When 
it reached the House of Lords, the bill 
was subjected to a series of amendments 
which very decidedly reduced its value 
from the point of view of the Irish lead- 
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ers. The latter undoubtedly hoped that 
the Liberals would make a strong fight 
against the upper House on the bill, and 
they were both disappointed and enraged 
when Mr. Birrell, the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, announced that the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government proposed to 
compromise with the Lords, preferring 
to yield as regards some of the amend- 
ments rather than to lose the bill entirely. 
Mr. John E. Redmond, as the leader of 
the Irish Nationalists, broke out in bitter 
invective and threatened that the end 
had come to the alliance with the Lib- 
erals which the Irish Nationalists have 
maintained, although with more or less 
friction and revolt, since Gladstone began 
his Home Rule campaign over twenty 
years ago. The fact that the Liberal 
leaders were unwilling to fight the Tories 
in the upper House to a finish on this 
issue, taken in connection with their 
similar determination with regard to the 
Education Bill and other measures, is a 
confirmation of the belief expressed in 
these columns a few weeks ago that the 
nation as a whole is not enthusiastic 
about adopting the tentative proposals 
for a campaign against the House of 
Lords outlined not long ago in the form 
of a resolution by the Premier, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, and passed in 
that form by the House of Commons. 
The Irish Nationalists are now particu- 
larly isolated, as in addition to this 
break with the Liberals they have to 
contend with the new Sein Finn party in 
Ireland. “Sein Finn ” means in Celtic 
“ Ourselves,” and the faction advocate 
the withdrawal of Irish members from 
Parliament and a policy of passive resist- 
ance to English rule, English trade, and 
English taxes. 


® 
Conservatism I n view of the approach- 
7 ing general election in 
in Canada 


Canada, Mr.R. C. Borden, 
the leader of the minority in Parliament, 
has recently been making a tour of the 
country that lies between Halifax and 
Toronto, submitting to the electors the 
programme on which the Conservatives 
will make the campaign against the 
Laurier Government. It is an uphill 
task that the Conservatives have entered 
upon ; because since they were defeated 
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at the general election in 1896 they 
have been without a policy, and their 
weakness and demoralization have been 
obvious and complete. For eleven years 
the Conservatives have been in a posi- 
tion unique among minorities in Anglo- 
Saxon legislative bodies. That they 
have been without a policy for these 
eleven years is due to the fact that the 
policy for which they stood from 1879 
until the Tupper Administration was 
defeated in 1896 has been bodily an- 
nexed and greatly extended and devel- 
oped by the Liberal Government. The 
Conservatives originated the National 
Policy—with its high protective duties 
and bounties—in the days when Sir 
John A. Macdonald was their leader; 
and by 1896 this policy of reducing im- 
ports and making Canada industrially 
independent of both Great Britain and 
the United States was the only policy 
for which the Conservative party stood. 
It had kept them in office for seventeen 
or eighteen years,.and during all this time 
the National Policy was most vigorously 
and uncompromisingly opposed by the 
Liberals. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, when he 
was leader of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons, likened it to the slavery that 
existed in the Southern States, and attrib- 
uted all the corruption in political life in 
Canada to the subserviency of the Con- 
servative Government to the protected 
manufacturers and the other interests 
which sought government largess at 
Ottawa. Sir Richard Cartwright, long the 
most popular orator in the Liberal party 
in Canada, was equally emphatic in his 
condemnation of the National Policy, 
and time and again denounced protec- 
tion as legalized robbery. In the plat- 
form on which the Liberals went into 
the general election of 1896 protection 
was similarly condemned ; and by one of 
the planks in the platform the Liberals 
pledged themselves to an abandonment 
of protection and a return to a tariff 
for revenue only, like that which was in 
operation prior to 1879. 


® 
Just as soon, however, as 
the Liberals came into 
power, they turned their 
backs on all their utterances against 
protection in and out of Parliament 


“ Dishing’’ the 
Conservatives 
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between 1879 and 1896; and, except 
that they have established a preference 
for imports from Great Britain, they have 
adopted the National Policy of the Con- 
servatives in its entirety. In fact, many 
duties are now higher than they were 
when the Conservatives went out of office. 
Many new. industries also have been 
brought under the shelter of the tariff ; 
while as regards bounties, the amount 
paid out tc-day is twenty or thirty times as 
large as was paid out in the closing years 
of the Conservative régime. In this way 
the Liberals have “ dished ”’ the Conserv- 
atives. They have left them stranded, 
high and dry, without any policy; and 
ail that the Conservatives have been 
able to do since 1897 has been to insist 
on still higher duties in the tariff, and 
to object to the preference for Great 
Britain because Great Britain makes no 
preference for Canadian imports. Ac- 
cording to the speech in which Mr. Bor- 
den opened the campaign at Halifax, 
this is stiil to be the policy of the Con- 
servatives. In addition, there was the 
announcement that the Conservatives 
indorse Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme for 
interlacing the tariff systems of Great 
Britain and Canada; and also that if 
returned to power they will penalize 
bribery and corruption at elections; 
insist on publicity with regard to ex- 
penditures by political organizations ; 
put an end to partisan appointments to 
the civil service ; reform the method of 
selecting Senators; establish discrimi- 
nations in connection with immigration 
from the Old World; put the manage- 
ment of the Government railways in the 
hands of a permanent and independent 
commission ; organize a public utilities 
commission after the New York model ; 
and nationalize the telegraphs and telc- 
phone services of the Dominion. This, 
@: brief, is the Halifax programme—the 
programme. by which new life is to be 
infused into the Conservative party. 
There is little likelihood that the Con- 
servatives can overthrow the Laurier 
Government; but there has long been 
an obvious need of a vigilant and efficient 
opposition at Ottawa—an opposition 
standing for some policy besides that of 
still higher duties in the tariff; and any 
gain that the Conservatives may make at 
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the general election cannot fail to bring 
some improvement at Ottawa, where of 
late years scandals—political, social, and 
financial—have been disturbingly fre- 
quent, and the occasion of many fore- 
bodings on the part of Canadians who 
regret the existence of low ideals in 
Dominion and Provincial politics. 


® 


Attorney-General 
Bonaparte’s rul- 
ing that natives 
of British India 
are ineligible as United States citizens— 
a ruling that was “asked for from San 
Francisco ‘in consequence of Hindus 
in that city having applied for citizen- 
ship papers—cannot be objected to by 
the British Government. It is, however, 
a ruling that will add to the difficulties 
with which the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government is just now confronted in 
connection with some hundred and twelve 
thousand Indians who are domiciled in 
Natal and the Transvaal. In the Trans- 
vaal the difficulty is acute. It is one of 
the most serious difficulties that has 
arisen since powers of self-government 
were bestowed on the new colony. At 
Pretoria the colonial government takes 
much the same ground that Attorney- 
General Bonaparte does when he holds 
that these Indians are not white, and 
consequently not eligible for citizenship. 
In the days of the old Boer Republic 
Kruger took exactly the same ground, 
and refused to grant citizenship rights 
to Indians. A law was passed by the 
Volksraad denying many privileges of 
citizenship to the Indians; but Lord 
Lansdowne—and later on Mr. Chamber- 
lain—insisted that these Indians were 
British subjects, and under the London : 
Convention of 1884 there could be no ~ 
discrimination against them. The point 
thus at issue between the British and 
the Boer Governments never reached 
a final settlement. To-day, however, 
notwithstanding the fact that the 
Transvaal has been +a British colony 
since 1901, many harsh discriminations 
are in force against the Indians. ‘They 
cannot enter the colony without a permit. 
They may not own realestate. In some 
of the Transvaal cities there are move- 


British Indians and 
Citizenship in 
White Men’s Countries 
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ments on foot to confine them for both 
business and residence to outlying 
reservations ; and in Johannesburg they 
are not permitted to use the sidewalks 
or to ride in cars on the railways or sur- 
face lines that are used by white people. 
In nearly every particular the Indians in 
the Transvaal to-day are treated as Kaf- 
firs. Against this treatment there have 
been strong protests to the Campbell- 
Bannerman Government from the Na- 
tional Association of India and also 
from organized friends of the Transvaal 
Indians in London. But public opinion 
in the Transvaal strongly upholds the 
action of the colonial government, and 
the Campbell-Bannerman Government is 
consequently now in a serious dilemma. 
If it sanctions the action of the Trans- 
vaal Government, a denial of the rights 
of British subjects to Indians in South 
Africa will add to the exjsting native 
unrest in India and bring the Calcutta 
Government into sharp controversy 
with the Home Government. On the 
other hand, if the Campbell-Bannerman 
Government should insist on full citizen- 
ship privileges for the Indians in the 
Transvaal, there will be a storm of pro- 
test from Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
where the ruling of Attorney-General 
Bonaparte will be hailed with much 
satisfaction as strengthening the case of 
the Transvaal Government. ‘There are 
no complaints in the Transvaal that the 
Indians are not a well-behaved and a 
self-sustaining people. They are ob- 
jected to solely because they can live 
more cheaply than white people, and 
because they undersell white store- 
keepers who are engaged in retail trade. 
Exactly the same objections are made 
regarding the hundred thousand Indians 
now in Natal. But in Natal there can 
be no such discriminations against them 
as are enforced against the Indians in 
the Transvaal, because Nata! must draw 
on India for its coolie labor. Ruin 
would overtake the Natal planters and 
mine-owners if this supply of labor from 
India were to stop; and the Government 
at Calcutta would instantly prohibit re- 
cruiting in India if it became dissatisfied 
with the treatment accorded the Indians 
who since 1860 have been domiciled in 
Natal. 
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Some account was 
given last week in 
Fhe Outlook of the 
deplorable dissensions between several of 
the little republics of Central America. 
Rumors of the invasion of Salvador by 
Nicaragua, of the overweening ambition 
of President Zelaya, and of the prob- 
ability that Guatemala, Honduras, and 
Costa Rica would be involved in the strug- 
gle, indicated that the much-to-be-desired 
peace and harmony between these uneasy 
and hot-blooded Southern neighbors of 
ours was far distant. A more hopeful 
aspect is now to be recorded. President 
Roosevelt, in conjunction with President 
Diaz, of Mexico, has sent a telegraphic 
appeal to the rulers of the five countries 
named above urging upon them a confer- 
ence, the object of which should be to 
agree upon a joint treaty which should 
provide for the arbitration of any differ- 
ences which could not easily be adjusted 
diplomatically. The good offices of the 
United States and Mexico are offered 
in perfecting such an arrangement, and 
it hardly seems probable that the Cen- 
tral American countries will reject this 
friendly interposition of the two power- 
ful republics. In fact, it is understood 
at this writing that favorable replies 
have been received from three of the 
republics. It need hardly be pointed 
out that our Government has no selfish 
purpose in this action, and that the 
attempt to secure permanent peace and 
perhaps a federation on fair and just 
conditions is quite in line with President 
Roosevelt’s whole policy toward inter- 
national relations. 


Central America’s 
Prospect for Peace 


® 


Philadelphia has an inter- 
esting institution, now 
ten years old, which affords a splendid 
example of an_ effective anti-saloon 
agency. It is a settlement, known as 
the Lighthouse, and it is located right 
in the heart of the Kensington mill dis- 
trict. In a strict sense it is not a charity, 
as those who patronize it are required to 
pay an initiation and a membership fee ; 
although, like colleges and other educa- 
tional institutions, it requires additional 
support. It maintains a good restaurant, 
where a good, wholesome meal at a very 
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moderate price can be procured, free 
from meretricious attractions. It affords 
a convenient meeting-place for men’s 
clubs and labor unions, which are all too 
frequently compelled to seek accommo- 
dation in or over saloons for want of 
better places. It is also a club-house, 
where men may gather when out of work, 
or between shifts, or in the evening, but 
its accommodations are confined to mem- 
bers. Moreover, it serves as a promoter 
and underwriter for baseball, football, 
and similar clubs, which, in Philadelphia 
at least, are all too frequently permitted 
to become appanages of the saloon. In 
short, the Lighthouse, which has just 
laid the corner-stone of a fine new house 
to accommodate the increasing pressure 
upon it in many directions, makes pro- 
vision for the fellowship instinct in man, 
but for his good and for his upbuilding 
rather than for his ultimate undoing. In 
other words, the institution is a thought- 
ful and consistent and successful effort 
to supply a self-respecting poor man’s 
club. Connected with the management 
of the Lighthouse, although not an 
organic part of it, is the Boys’ Club of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania. This club 
is doing for the boys of the neighbor- 
hood what the Lighthouse is doing for 
the men, and the effect is being seen 
in a more wholesome condition through- 
out the district. While not a Church 
affair, the Lighthouse is principally in 
the hands of communicants of the Epis- 
copal Church, and its Superintendent 
(and founder), Mr. Robert R. P. Brad- 
ford, is a devout Churchman, as is his 
wife and co-worker, Mrs. Esther Kelly 
Bradford. Their influence has _ been 
religious as well as sociological, and has 
been directed quite as much to the build- 
ing up of character as to relieving imme- 
diate conditions. The sincere popularity 
of the Lighthouse affords a strong argu- 
ment in favor of this method of com- 
bating the evil influences of the saloor. 
It is an effective substitute, and therein 
lies the secret of its success. 
8 

The efficient and progres- 
sive School Board of 
Boston has undertaken a 
novel piece of work, which deserves to 
find imitation in all large cities where 


A Novel Civic 
Primer 


the foreign element in the population is 
numerous. Early in the autumn the 
Board is to publish a text-book called 
“ A Civic Reader for the New Ameri- 
can.” ‘The foreign element in the Bos- 
ton schools is very large. It includes 
many children of diverse nationalities, 
who at the beginning have little or no 
knowledge of English. The night schools 
are also thronged with foreign-born 
adults, all eager for knowledge in 
branches that will enable them to get on 
in life. The School Board finds that 
there is great need for instruction in the 
elements of citizenship and in a knowl- 
edge of the community. These persons 
land on our shores with only the vaguest 
ideas of the character of the country 
and the city they come to. They are 
too likely to remain uninformed, if not 
misinformed, upon such subjects. At 
the best they frequently have to depend 
largely upon what they learn from local 
politicians whose relations and motives 
are wholly mercenary. Hence their 
primary conception of free government, 
so far as their observation goes, is too 
often that of a government of privilege— 
a grand feeding-trough for the fortunate 
ones in the multitude who in some way 
become favored with access to it. With 
a view to helping the “new American ” 
to make a good citizen of himself, this 
“Civic Reader” has been undertaken. 
It is a labor of love on the part of the 
public-spirited persons who have written 
the several chapters. These are either 
specialists or are particularly informed 
in the subjects treated. The aim is to 
present in the simplest language the 
primary facts concerning the country 
and the locality where the reader lives— 
facts of history and organization, and 
how the individual is related to and 
identified with the Nation, the city, and 
the people about him. 


® 
A prominent clergyman, 
widely interested in public 
affairs, writes the first chap- 
ter, an account of “The Threefold Goy- 
ernment We Live Under ”—the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and the city of Boston—how each 
is organized, its respective jurisdiction, 
and the individual’s relation to each. 


The Lessons 
Taught 
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Next, an accomplished woman tells “ The 
Story of Boston,” its past, how it grew, 
and the city of to-day; also how the 
city is governed, the Mayor as the exec- 
utive official. A young and patriotic 
member of the City Council continues 
with an account of those who make the 
city laws; how the City Council is 
elected, its work, duties, and powers. 
A prominent educationalist writes about 
“Our Schools and Libraries,” depicting 
the remarkable fabric of the great school 
system and the invaluable privileges 
enjoyed by the people therein, contrast- 
ing ‘compulsory military service ” with 
“compulsory school service,” appropri- 
ately ending with an account of the 
Public Library and its branches, and 
the great Museum of Fine Arts. Well- 
informed writers tell about the various 
functions of the city government—care 
of the streets, protection of property and 
of public health, and the like. Others 
explain what naturalization means, what 
parties stand for, how voting is done, 
what “corrupt practices” imply, what 
relation the law courts bear to the peo- 
ple, what the individual’s responsibility 
is for the city, and what the various 
nationalities contribute to the making 
of the American people. Finally, as 
appendices, come copies of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, the Declara- 
tion of Independence, “ ‘The Story of a 
Clean Street,” “Why Become a Citizen?” 
and a collection of poems and songs of 
the civic life. This school-book ex- 
presses the same civic sentiment which 
is given voice in the Boston institution 
called the “ New Voters’ Day ”—a day 
annually set apart for young or newly 
made voters to come together in historic 
Faneuil Hall, there to be impressed with 
the duties and responsibilities of citi- 
zenship. The “new Americans” who 
have mastered the lessons of this book 
are not likely to be of the sort herded 
and voted like cattle under orders to 
local bosses. 








® 
While the agitation in 
regard to Japanese im- 
migration has attracted 
more attention in California than else- 
where, partly on account of the methods 
of Californians in attempting to stem it, 


The White Man 
and the Pacific 
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but chiefly because of the greater number 
seeking homes on the Pacific Coast of the 
United States, the anti-Japanese prop- 
aganda is by no means confined to that 
locality. _ British Columbia to the north- 
ward, and even Mexico to the southward, 
have felt the pressure of this new immi- 
gration wave, and the former especially 
is disturbed by the possibility of an 
alien race and civilization coming in upon 
it from the East, and, like California, is 
earnestly discussing measures of self- 
protection. Like California also, British 
Columbia manifests little concern as to 
the embarrassment its attitude or its 
measures may cause the Government. 
This embarrassment is the greater in 
Canada because of the British-Japanese 
alliance. As regards the Chinese, the 
measures already taken against them are 
in the shape of what is practically a 
prohibitive poll tax, and thus it is the 
Chinaman’s pocketbook rather than his 
sensibilities that has been most affected. 
That British Columbia is ready, how- 
ever, to take any steps that may be 
necessary, whether against the Chinaman 
or the Japanese, in order to assure the 
cominance of the white race on its Pa- 
cific Coast is evident; and this fact, taken 
in connection with a similar, equally clear 
determination to the same effect on the 
part of Australia and New Zealand, 
makes the situation in California more 
readily understccd. There is little doubt 
that drastic legislation would promptly be 
resorted to in all of Frgland’s antipodean 
colonies if it should be deemed necessary 
to secure the dominance of the white race 
and the civilization for which it stands. 
The Canadians generally hold that the 
whole question of Asiatic immigration is 
one of peoples and not of statesmanship, 
as one Toronto paper puts it. British 
Columbia’s poll tax upon Chinese immi- 
gration seems to be effective, but it may 
be doubted whether this policy would be 
desirable for the United States. As to 
the Japanese, we would be estopped 
from such legislation by the treaty exist- 
ing between Japan and the United States. 
Moreover, a measure that might be 
effective as regards the Chinese would 
probably fail if applied to the Japanese, 
who are now a world power and able and 
ready to insist upon due respect upon the 
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part of all nations. The new outlet for 
Japanese energy and surplus population 
now open in’ Korea and Manchuria, 
therefore, seems on the whole to offer 
the best solution for a problem whose 
delicacy and difficulty have already been 
appreciated in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

B 

Richard Mansfield, 
the leading actor on 
the American stage, died at his summer 
home at New London, Connecticut, 
on August 30. Since last spring, when 
his tour in “ Peer Gynt” was broken 
off owing to the sheer physical impos- 
sibility of continuing so exhausting an 
effort, Mr. Mansfield’s condition had 
steadily become worse. The interval 
was spent in vain attempts to arrest the 
course of the disease. Death found him 
in the harness no less truly ‘than it had 
found his great contemporary, Sir Henry 
Irving, even though for the latter the end 
came with more merciful swiftness. At 
that time Mansfield wrote to a friend, 
“T think that Irving’s end was very 
enviable ; it was best so, and is always 
best so.” The career which has ended 
so had its first real success in his por- 
trayal of Baron Chevrial in “ A Parisian 
Romance.” The veteran comedian, J. H. 
Stoddart, had been cast for the part, 
but found that he could do nothing with 
it. The part was given, as an experi- 
ment, to young Mansfield, who achieved 
an instant and remarkable success for 
the play and for himself. The réle 
remained in his répertoire till the time 
of his death. Previous to his first suc- 
cess he had studied painting, had been 
a clerk in a dry-goods store, had tried 
his hand at drawing-room entertaining 
in London, and had finally become an 
actor, taking small parts in comedies and 
light operas in England and this country. 
In 1887 he made his first successful 
starring tour in “ Prince Karl,” which 
he had first produced in Boston with 
the famous Boston Museum stock com- 
pany to support him. Soon after, the 
first production of “ Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde” was made, with great popular 
success, due rather to the thrilling horror 
of the actor’s dual impersonation than 
to any excellence in the construction of 
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the play itself. This play, as well, con- 
tinued to hold a prominent place in Mr. 
Mansfield’s répertoire, and never failed 
to arouse popular enthusiasm. In the 
summer of 1888 an engagement in 
London had disastrous financial results, 
but added to his répertoire the rdéle of 
Richard III, His production of this 
play showed the beginnings of his won- 
derful ability as a stage manager and a 
creator of fine stage pictures and sound 
theatrical effects. Two years later he 
presented in New York “ Beau Brum- 
mel,” written for him by Mr. Clyde Fitch, 
a play important chiefly as the setting 
for a charming impersonation, which has 
remained among Mr. Mansfield’s most 
delightfuland most popular presentations. 
From this time he continually produced 
new plays of widely varied nature and 
created new characters of equally diver- 
‘gent types. Each new production gave 
anew proof of the range of his dramatic 
ability, the catholicity of his tastes, and 
of the tireless energy and scrupulous 
care which he devoted to every detail. 
Opinion as to Mr. Mansfield’s genius 
as an actor seems to be divided 
between two widely separated views. 
One group of admirers, strongly im- 
pressed by his versatility, his personal 
charm,.his intellectual power, and his 
great ability of interpretation, can see 
nothing else; for them no faults exist. 
Another group, repelled by his man- 
nerisms, his peculiarities of elocution, his 
personal aggressiveness, and his inability 
wholly to hide the actor in the character, 
deny him unusual ability, and contend 
that genius so blemished is no genius at 
all. Probably, as in many such cases, 
the truth lies between the extremes. 
The shortcomings, the personal peculiar- 
ities, surely existed, and in increasing 
prominence in his later career, as they 
did in the case of Sir Henry Irving ; but in 
-our opinion, irritating as they were, they 
were more than compensated for by the 
charm and power of his impersonations. 
But the true greatness of Mr. Mansfield’s 
career, whatever be the judgment of his 
achievement in any one play or group of 
plays, lies in his fidelity to the ideal 
which he held always before him. The 
standard by which he measured his own 
performance was the standard of art. 
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He sought, not the reward of applause 
cr of financial success, but the prize of 
closer approach to perfection in the art 
of dramatic representation. That he was 
faithful to this conception of the purpose 
of the actor’s calling, in a time when the 
commercial spirit has undue influence in 
the conduct of the drama, is in itself a 
distinction. 


& 


Inaction, Extirpation, 
Regulation 


Three distinct policies are proposed 
in relation to the railways and other 
great corporations. The first may be 
called the policy of inaction ; the second, 
the policy of extirpation; the third, the 
policy of regulation. Each of these 
policies has been advocated by a man 
who has been chosen by his party as a 
National leader. The policy of inac- 
tion is based on what may be termed 
the Parker doctrine; the policy of 
extirpation on what may be termed the 
Bryan doctrine; the policy of regula- 
tion on what may be termed the Roose- 
velt doctrine. 

Each of these men is the spokesman 
of an unorganized party. Among the 
followers of each there are both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. Although Judge 
Parker is no longer actively engaged in 
political life, he still represents, per- 
haps as conspicuously as any one else, 
all those who, either because of con- 
servative temper or because of financial 
interests, regard it not only as unneces- 
sary but as positively dangerous to enact 
and enforce Federal laws in restraint or 
control of the corporations engaged in 
industry or tranSportation. So far as we 
recall, the most categorical statement of 
the view held by these conservatives was 
made in Judge Parker’s speech of accept- 
ance three years ago, when he said: 
“The decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the Court of Ap- 
peals of this State [New York], and the 
courts of last resort in many other 
States, warrant the assertion that the 
common law as developed affords a com- 
plete legal remedy against monopolies.” 
And last week before the American Bar 
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Association Mr. Parker made clear his 
lack of sympathy with what he called 
“the recent claims for Federal inter- 
vention in directions heretofore unheard 
of,” and “ the attempts . . . on the part 
of the Federal Government to despoil 
the States of the powers and functions 
belonging to them.” That this view is 
not based merely on a doctrine of States’ 
rights is, moreover, evident from the 
fact that believers in the Parker doc- 
trine, including Mr. Parker himself, 
are as ill disposed to commend the 
attempts of the States to control the 
railways and the corporations as to sup- 
port the policy of the Federal Adminis- 
tration. All such attempts are, according 
to this view, to use a newspaper phrase, 
“throwing bombs at capital and sapping 
the foundations of the financial and com- 
mercial structure.” This view is essen- 
tially critical; it is not constructive, 
because, according to it, there is nothing 
to construct: whatever evils exist can 
best be remedied by a rest cure. 

In contrast to this doctrine, indeed at 
the very opposite extreme, is what we 
have called the policy of extirpation. 
Of all the political leaders who advocate 
this policy Mr. Bryan is still the most 
conspicuous. The formation of great 
railway corporations, directing immense 
railway lines, he regards not as a legiti- 
mate development, but as a dangerous 
overgrowth; and huge combinations 
created for the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of widely used products he 
regards not as beneficent industrial insti- 
tutions, whose evils are incidental, but as 
essentially malignant concerns to be 
broken up or crushed. Anything that is 
favored by the railways is bad for the 
people ; anything that promotes the for- 
mation of great “trusts” is pernicious. 
Personally, he hopes the time will come 
when the States and the Nation will put 
the railway corporations out of existence, 
and will take their place as owners of 
railway lines and operators of railway 
trains. As for the trusts, he would have 
them extirpated “root and branch.” As 
he said in his Madison Square Garden 
speech a year ago, hen he announced 


his belief in Government ownership of 
railways, “I deny that the trust is an 
institution made necessary for economic 
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progress.” Since then Mr. Bryan has, 
in other terms, expressed not only his 
opposition to great corporations as such, 
but also his disbelief in any attempt to 
control them except by extermination. 
Opposed alike to the Parker doctrine 
of inaction and the Bryan doctrine of 


‘extirpation is the Roosevelt doctrine of 


regulation. According to this doctrine, 
of which the President is the most con- 
spicuous advocate, agreements and com- 
binations among railways and industrial 
corporations are, on the one hand, not 
essentially evil, but, on the other, are not 
to be allowed to remain unchecked or 
uncontrolled ; it is the business of the 
Government so to regulate them as to 
avert their real though incidental evils 
while preserving them as great agencies 
for civilization. From the point of view 
of the believer in the Bryan doctrine, the 
policy of regulation is hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from that of inaction. Thus, 
to quote once more from his speech in 
New York, Mr. Bryan said: “Those who 
are friends of private monopoly will insist 
upon stringent regulations, and then they 
will try to regulate the regulators and 
prevent the regulation from going into 
effect.” And only last week, in his paper, 
The Commoner, he declared that in 
urging a policy of Federal regulation the 
President “yields to the entreaties of the 
railroads,” and that this policy is in the 
interest of the railroads and not of the 
public. 

From the point of view of believers in 
the Parker doctrine, on the other hand, 
the policy of regulation seems like dan- 
gerous radicalism not to be distinguished 
from the doctrine of Mr. Bryan. Thus, 
time and again, in speeches, letters, and 
editorial articles, Mr. Roosevelt’s and 
Mr. Bryan’s names are coupled, as if 
their policies were the same. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the policy of the present 
Administration, whether one agrees with 
it or not, is as far from one extreme as it 
is from another. Whether it is regarded 


as a mere half-way policy or as a policy 
of even-handed justice, it is not a policy 
of extremes; whether one regards its 
qualities as defects or as virtues, they 
are the qualities of a middle course. 

A careful comparison of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s and Mr. Taft’s speeches, which 
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The Outlook reported last week, the one 
at Provincetown, the other at Columbus, 
reveals the fact that though both speeches 
were in defense of the policy of regula- 
tion, they were directed to meet attacks 
from opposite quarters. Mr. Roosevelt, 
though incidentally abjuring the policy 
of extirpation, argued mainly for the 
tight and the necessity of governmental 
intervention ; in other words, he directed 
his words to those, mainly within his own 
party, who are inclined to a policy of 
inaction. Mr. Taft, on the other side, 
though incidentally abjuring the policy 
of inaction, argued mainly for a con- 
structive, as against a destructive, policy ; 
in other words, he directed his words to 
those, mainly in the other party, who are 
inclined to a policy of extirpation. The 
Constitutional aspects of this policy 
Judge Amidon discusses in his article 
on another page. 

If the American people are to decide 
wisely upon this issue, they should, and 
we believe they will, keep clearly in mind 
the difference between inaction, extirpa- 
tion, and regulation. 


@ 
A Check on Postal 
Effictency 


The main ground on which application 
of civil service rules to the postal service 
has come to be accepted so generally is 
an acknowledged increase in efficiency. 
There are two things, however, often 
overlooked, which should be emphasized 
in this connection. The first is that if 
all postmasters were always selected 
for business capacity the efficiency of 
the service would be vastly increased, 
and the business character of the 
method far more convincingly vindicated. 
When a postmastership is filled for 
political rather than for business rea- 
sons, the efficiency of the service must 
suffer appreciably. Fortunately, how- 
ever, it is a fact that the element of 
efficiency is coming more and mor: 
to have weight in the selection of 
postmasters. A signal instance of this 
was shown in the recent appointment 
of Mr. Morgan to the most important 
post-office in the country. It is also true 
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that the great majority of salaried post- 
office workers show wonderful skill and 
rapidity, and have not a little esprit de 
corps; if any one doubts this, let him 
watch the work in a railway postal car, 
or look into the international sea postal 
service, or see the startling precision 
and rapidity of the distributing clerks 
in the New York Post-Office. ‘The sec- 
ond thing referred to above to be remem- 
bered is that the original reason for 
inaugurating the merit system was to 
take the postal service out of politics. 
This is a gain in purity of politics worth 
its cost even if the change temporarily 
impaired the efficiency of the service. 
Some postmasters, however, are still 
chosen and retained for political instead 
of business reasons. ‘The present prob- 
lem is, then, to make the postal service 
as efficient as possible while some 
heads of post-offices are _ politicians 
rather than business men. One evident 
way in which to accomplish this is to 
throw the responsibility for efficiency 
upon the postmaster. In so far as a 
postmaster’s responsibility is minimized 
he is shielded from criticism for ineffi- 
cient service. No postmaster—at least 
none who is a politician—will feel this 
sense of responsibility if he is deprived 
of the power of removal. Under the 
merit system, which in theory retains 
good employees (many of these, with 
others, having been formerly removed 
under the spoils system whenever a new 
postmaster was appointed), not a few 
employees continue in the service after 
their usefulness has ceased—employees 
who, though they might be pensioned, 
would not be thus retained in a rightly 
conducted private business. This is 
often because the postmaster lacks abso- 
lute power of dismissal, as his reasons 
for a dismissal must be submitted to 
the department at Washington. Conse- 
quently, when the question is merely one 
of inefficiency, the postmaster has an 
excuse for inaction, an excuse to appeal 
to the average man, that inefficiency 
is hard to prove and ungracious to 
allege. The manufacturing or mercan- 
tile enterprise whose foremen were, before 
removing an employee for inefficiency, 
obliged to file detailed charges with the 
management, would not be expected to 
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hold its own with competitors. Yet this 
is exactly the position in which a post- 
master is placed under the merit system 
as administered. When the postmaster 
is involved in politics, and finds it 
an important thing not to make unneces- 
sary enemies, the temptation to retain 
inefficient employees on the ground that 
he has not a free hand is hard to resist. 

Since average postmasters, unfortu- 
nately, have to consider their political 
affiliations, the merit system should be 
administered to encourage them to dis- 
charge rather than to retain undesirable 
employees. As they have not the power 
of putting their own favorites in place of 
the employees they discharge, but must 
choose successors to such discharged 
employees from a list of eligibles fur- 
uished from Washington, they have no 
motive to make discharges except the 
good of the service. The occasional 
case of possible injustice to worthy 
employees is not to be taken into con- 
sideration as against the resulting in- 
crease in efficiency. Not only would the 
service be rid of inefficient employees, 
but all employees would feel the stimulus 
of discipline. ‘They would at once be 
spurred to do their best in order to retain 
their places. There would thus, also, 
be eliminated the demoralizing effects 
of political interposition at Washington 
in behalf of a politician’s favorites, of 
which there are, under the present system, 
rare instances. Tocite such an instance, 
the postmaster of a leading city dis- 
charged a letter-carrier for drunkenness. 
Under the right of appeal to Washing- 
ton, the discharged man was kept in his 
place through the “ pull” of a United 
States Senator to whom that employee 
had been a valuable “ henchman.” How 
could the postmaster maintain the morale 
of his staff with this object-lesson before 
all eyes of his inability to remove even 
for unquestioned cause, not to speak of 
his inability to remove for simple in- 
efficiency ? 

Until the average postmaster feels 
that he, and he alone, is responsible for 
the character of the service rendered to 
the public, because he, and he alone, is 
responsible for the character of his 
employees, the postal service of many 
cities will continue to be _ inefficient. 
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The system of divided and indefinite 
responsibility is a survival from days 
preceding the development of modern 
business methods. Contrary to the 
principles of successful business, it is no 
less contrary to the forward movement 
in municipal government, which seeks 
more and more a method of reorganizing 
municipal business under a few heads 
and of throwing the responsibility upon 
the man at the head, he to stand or fall 
by the results of his own administration. 
The paramount reform needed in the 
postal service is, of course, the selection 
of all postmasters for business capacity 
alone. But until the people are con- 
vinced of the necessity of that reform, 
the efficiency of the postal service can 
be vastly increased by giving to each 
postmaster the absolute right to dismiss 
almost all, if not all, of his subordinates. 
Thus alone can be brought home to each 
head of a post-office responsibility before 
the community for efficient administra- 
tion. 


8 


Silence 


This earth is so full of voices that we 
sometimes need silence in order to listen 
to them. What we call silence is not 
the negation of sound; it is merely the 
cessation of those sounds that are gross 
enough to reach our outward sense. In 
this matter we can speak only relatively ; 
absolute silence is what we can never 
know. On the stillest day the processes 
of nature make some sound, guessed at 
rather than heard; in the deepest dun- 
geon, immured as in a grave, there is 
still the beating of our own hearts. But 
we do not intend a literal accuracy when 
we speak of silence. What we mean is 
the retirement of all rude and aggressive 
noises, the stilling even of “ heard melo- 
dies,” that we may listen to those un- 
heard melodies that are sweeter. We 
mean the ceasing of words between two 
friends when they pass to a communion 
that is closer—the stillness of autumn 





when the least fluttering of a detached 
leaf is audible—the stillness of a sea- 
shore when the peaceful lap of a wave 
may only at times be heard among the 
crags. 


Such silence is not the stagna- 
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tion of a pool, it is the flow of a river. 
The rushes bow to it and whisper ; the 
trees, the hillocks, the grasses, are re- 
flected in it. We glance into its depths 
and see our own images; a word is asa 
stone thrown in, ruffling the surface with 
widening and subsiding circles. Silence 
like this is not privation or nothingness ; 
it is a great consoling gift that visits us 
in our better moments. 

There is a sense, of course, in which 
true silence is independent of sound and 
its cessation ; it may be enjoyed in the 
heart of a tempest or experienced amid 
the turbulence of acrowd. ‘The capacity 
for silence is largely in ourselves ; it can 
be cultivated, or it can be neglected and 
stultified. Only a few attain such mas- 
tery as to possess their souls amid the 
chattering of fools; only a few become 
independent of outward circumstance. 
It is only in rare moments that “ we are 
laid asleep in body and become a living 
soul ;” and such moments usually come 
when external things are propitious—in 
the hush of a glorious sunset, it may be, 
or amid the breathing stillnesses of tree 
and grass and flower. 

Silence, or a grand triumphing of 
sound—the two are almost one in their 
significance; both are full of pregnant 
communications. It is the petty noises 
of life that are wearisome and distract- 
ing, the idle babble and the base jar- 
ring of selfish strife or the vanity of 
social affectations. These are the things 
that stop our ears and render us dumb. 
It is sacred silence that unseals our 
tongue, giving us something that is 
worth the utterance, delivering us from 
the thralldom of much talking, intro- 


ducing us to the wide spaces where ~ 


words become fit though few. He who 
loves to hear his own voice in concert 
with other nimble and fatuous tongues 
will resort where such things are the 
fashion, and where to sit silent is the 
deadly offense. 
speech is really what the Frenchman 
described it—a contrivance for conceal- 
ing one’s thoughts. It might be easy to 
add that in such cases there are no 


He will go where ' 


thoughts to conceal; but we need not — 


do injustice to our fellows by a cheap 
cynicism. ‘There are thoughts and feel- 
ings, only that persons are banded 
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together in a conspiracy not to utter 
them. It is for this reason that social 
circles dread a moment’s quietness: 
silence loosens the mask and reveals 
too many secrets. Speech may be a 
garb of nothingness, it is true, but it 
may also be a veil of thought and emo- 
tion that the world thinks it prudent to 
secrete. He who has thoughts that he 
wishes to conceal must beware of the 
blabbing qualities of silence. Let him 
trust to the idle chatter that betrays no 
confidences. 

We go to the stillnesses of nature when 
we wish to fill our ears with the truest 
music. It was in silence, Wordsworth 
tells us, that the “voice of mountain 
torrents” was carried into the heart of 
the listening boy. In the woodlands, 
even when birds and winds are silent, 
there is a constant motion of life that 
reaches to our consciousness, though it 
escapes the actual hearing ; nothing that 
lives can be completely still. The gamut 
of sound that touches the sensuous ear 
is limited, but there is an infinitude of 
sound beyond of which we may yet be 
conscious. Who can suppose that the 
whirling of our globe through space is 
noiseless? The thunder and the thrill 
of its motion surpass the limit of our 
senses. Our hearing, as our sight, is 


strictly relative; there are some that. 


hear and some that see more than 
others, but the degree of differing can 
only be slight compared with the untold 
resources of the unheard and the unseen. 
It is enough for us truly to see and truly 
to hear that which is possible to us, not 
to bandage our eyes and stuff our ears 
with wax. We may dream of another 
» state in which there shall bea fuller see- 
ing and a fuller hearing; but we shall 
do wisely to exhaust those that we have 
before we crave better. We have enough 
to go on with. The rustle of leaves and 
grass, the ripple of water, have not yet 
told us all that they have to say; there 
are still depths to be reached by the 
twilight singing of a leaf-embowered 
blackbird, the twittering of a thrush, the 
rapture of a skylark. The vast and deep 
breathing of night has a marvelous 
counterpoint of interwoven themes, and 
more sounds than the science books 
have yet accounted for. Who shall say 
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that we have yet explored the resources of 
audible sounds; and what of those that 
abide in the “ vasty halls ” of silence? 


& 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has been spending the 
summer largely in the companionship of 
a pheebe-bird. Humble companion- 


ship? Well, perhaps the phaebe-bird 
found it so. The Spectator was much 
edified. ‘They moved into the old white 


house together, precisely on the same 
day. Both of them being, as it turned 
out, rather non-committal individuals, 
they had not heard of each other’s in- 
tentions, and the surprise with which 
they discovered each other was quite 
mutual. 

“ Well, I’m dashed !” said the phcebe- 
bird, plainly and none too politely, as 
she paused on the edge of the piazza, 
with her mouth full of straws, and looked 
at the Spectator. 

“Madam ”—the Spectator made a low 
bow—“I also am--pardon me—sur- 
prised. But enchanted, madam, I do 
assure you, unequivocally charmed and 
delighted. You could not do me a 
greater favor than to continue your resi- 
dence. The place is quite at your 
service.” 

® 

All which suavity was a great waste 
of time on the part of the Spectator, as 
well as a serious lack of tact. He should 
have said: “Madam, if you have no 
immediate use for the inner rooms 
adjoining your piazza post, would you 
be so very kind as to let me occupy 
them ?” However, they presently settled 
down into a comfortable understand- 
ing, without the need of any elaborate 
explanations or any politeness what- 
ever; and, as that is the way things 
should be, they established a model 
friendship. 

@ 

There could not have been an environ- 
ment better suited to tranquil intercourse 
than just this same old white house 
which the pheebe-bird and the Spectator 
occupied together. It stood by the side 
of a country road, looking out from 
under its maple-trees across a broad 
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meadow to folding hills, beautiful, 
shadow-swept, light-hung hills, gates of 
the dawn and moonrise. Around the 
old house were flower-beds, blossoming 
everywhere, and behind it an orchard of 
gnarled apple-trees climbed the slope of 
a little hill. The Spectator lay on his 
back in the grass, an old book neglected 
on one side, a new writing-pad ignored 
on the other, and tasted true heart’s 
content. 


® 


The phcebe-bird was not so lazily- 
minded, however—not she! Back and 
forth, in and out, she flew all day long, 
weaving her snug little home on the top 
of the pillar inside the piazza. It was 
certainly not from lack of desire that the 
Spectator did not assist her, but only 
because of his stupid incompetence. Not 
she herself, nor her lordly mate, who 
sometimes made an elaborate display of 
bringing her one horse-hair, felt a deeper 
satisfaction of pleasure when the nest 
was finished than the attentive Spectator. 
He climbed up and poked an inquiring 
finger into the soft, warm, comforting 
round of the little home (his very finger 
felt mothered and cheered), and smiled 
when he touched an egg. 


® 


But, alas! the Spectator has a bad 
habit of neglecting to advertise his affec- 
tions. For the most part, the habit, being 
his own, suits him well enough; but 
now and then it brings fatal results. 

‘“‘T’ve took down that nasty bird’s nest 
for you,” his housekeeper informed him 
cheerfully as he came down to breakfast 
one morning. “I knew you wouldn’t 
want to be bothered with it.” 

The Spectator actually did not dare 
to make any sort of reply. He strode 
out through the piazza door and stood 
in despairing apology before the dis- 
mantled pillar, his stern back to the 
housekeeper. 

“ Silly!” The phoebe-bird smoothed 
her feathers, recovering from her late 
perturbation. ‘“ Do you suppose I think 
it’s your fault? It is unfortunate—why, 
yes, of course; but another nest can be 
built, you know, and other eggs can be 
laid.” 


And there, before the Spectator’s eyes, 
she set to work on another pillar, in all 
possible haste. 


@ 


Haste, did one say? There never was 
such a nest-building as that in all phcebe- 
bird annals. The Spectator collected 
ravelings of all the fabrics the house 
afforded; the repentant housekeeper 
brought locks of her hair; a pile of 
assorted materials lay constantly at the 
foot of the pillar, and the phcebe-bird 
worked and worked. In a week the 
second nest was done, and an egg was 
laid in it. Difficulty, however, was in 
the stars for the phcebe-bird this sum- 
mer. The sun began to beat in at the 
end of the piazza all too fervently. 
“Very well,” said the Spectator; “ we'll 
put up the porch curtains.” He went 
for the step-ladder, hammer, and nails, 
took the curtain in hand to begin opera- 
tions, then suddenly laid all his tools 
aside and sat down thoughtfully. The 
pheebe-bird’s nest was on the piazza’s 
sunny side; the curtains, when properly 
put in place, would barricade her com- 
pletely. What to do? The Spectator 
thought he could hardly forego the cur- 
tains all summer, yet he was very sure 
he could not see the phcebe-bird’s hope 
frustrated again ; he mused in perplexity. 
Finally he went into the house and 
returned with a large knife. He mounted 
the ladder (the phoebe-bird was fortu- 
nately off in the orchard), cut the nest 
out very carefully, and transferred it to 
another pillar where there were to be no 
curtains. To make all secure—as secure 
as one might, being a mere man—he 


smeared the top of the pillar with library¢ 


paste and set the nest firmly upon it. 
Then he resumed his hammer and nails 
and put up the porch curtains. 


. 


When the phcebe-bird returned that 
night, there were a few very trying 
moments during which the brown wings 
beat distractedly about one end of the 
piazza and the Spectator watched anx- 
iously from an adjoining window. How 
was he going to let her know? Should 
he have painted a large hand, pointing 
the way across the piazza? But sud- 
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denly there was an astonished pause, a 
bewildered stare, a swift darting; she 
had found her nest. She looked her 
egg over, cuddled down with her famil- 
iar, charming motions of home-keeping 
and protection, and accepted the marvel- 
ous situation with no apparent reluc- 
tance. Brave little heart, how generously 
trustful of life! Would the Spectator 
have made no demur if he had come 
home some evening and found his house 
on the other side of the road ? 


@ 

Interesting episodes in the life of the 
brown [ittle comrade are too numerous 
for the length of these columns. The 
Spectator was almost daily aroused to 
thoughtful observation. ‘There was the 
morning when two great babies decided 
to fly during the absence of their mother. 
The Spectator was witness of their prep- 
aration, dismay, reluctance, and resolu- 
tion, as they finally launched themselves 
forth. They were silently clutching a 
twig in the orchard, spent and aghast, 
when their mother returned to the empty 
nest with her mouth full of flies. Hor- 
rors! She could not believe her senses. 
She balanced herself on the edge of the 
nest, twitching her tail, looking all about 
her; then she flew down and returned 
again, as if the manner of her approach 
might have something to do with the 
difficulty. When at last she accepted 
the situation in all its distressing com- 
plexity, she restrained herself from her 
mounting despair until she had swal- 
owed the flies. That frugal and eco- 
nomical action interested the Spectator. 
Disaster may overtake the world, but 
precious flies are not to be wasted in 
crises of the spirit. Then, with a shriek, 
she dashed out in the orchard, all her 
feathers standing on end, quite beside 
herself with terror. 

cz 

Both phcebe-bird and Spectator were 
frightened pretty thoroughly one softly 
flowing day in July, when, in the midst 
of their dreamy repose—she aloft on 
her second brood, he be-mused in a book 
automobile. dashed up to 





their gate anda bevy of laughing people 
streamed in upon them. 
* You see we have tracked you down in 
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your lair, you incorrigible hermit! No, 
no, you can’t escape us now; so give 
us a pretty welcome.” 

The Spectator recovered himself at 
once, and proffered the right hand of 
hospitality in haste, but the phoebe-bird _: 
sped from her nest and clung to they 
limb of an apple-tree. 

“Whoare they? Take them away at 
once !” she implored, she commanded. 

“ You would find this chair more com- 
fortable,” the Spectator urged one of his 
guests who had seated herself at the 
foot of the nest-crowned pillar. 

“ Thank you, no, this does very well. 
Sit down ; I want to talk to you.” 


® 


Now, the Spectator could not ordi- 
narily have asked anything better of 
fate than to obey these commands, but 
to-day his attention was quite distracted 
by the distress of the phoebe-bird. Flut- 
tering over the big-plumed hat that held 
the base of her pillar, she made valiant 
attempts to return to her nest, but always 
her courage failed her, and she retreated 
to her twig, lamenting bitterly. The 
Spectator does not know what answers, 
random and inopportune, he may have 
returned to his fair interlocutress, but 
he was presently taken to task for his 
inadvertence. 

“ Well, since you are not interested to 
give me your attention, you may as well 
go. Living in the country does not im- 
prove the deportment, does it ?” 

“Ah, pardon me!” the Spectator 
burst out in genuine mortification. “It’s 
that little bird. Don’t you hear her 
wings? She’s afraid to come back to 
her nest. If you will only sit over here, 
I'll listen to you forever.” 

& 


It is autumn now, and the pheebe- 
bird’s nest has stood empty many a day. 
The Spectator misses his little comrade. 
She comes back now and then to look 
in on him, balancing on the edge of the 
step, jerking her tail upand down. But 
for the most part she lives abroad, in the 
orchard, inthe garden. It is to be hoped - 
that another year will find her returning 
to her old haunts. ‘The Spectator knows 
of no better home than the old white 
house. 

















THE CONSTITUTION AND THE 
CORPORATIONS 


BY CHARLES F. AMIDON 


Judge of the District Court of the United States, District of North Dakota 


The following article is the latter part of a paper read before the American Bar 
Association at Portland, Maine, on Monday of last week. ‘The first part of Judge 
Amidon’s penetrating and illuminating address was a discussion of the principles 
which underlie the interpretation of the Federal Constitution. Constitutional 
theory and Constitutional practice, Judge Amidon pointed out, are not precisely the 
same. On the one hand, the Supreme Court has declared: “The Constitution is 
a written instrument; as such its meaning does not alter. That which it meant 
when adopted it means now.” ‘That is the theory. On the other hand, Mr. James 
Bryce has said: “The Americans have more than once bent their Constitution in 
order that they might not be forced to break it.” That is the practice. Even 
Judge Cooley, the highest authority on Constitutional law, has himself expressed 
these two contradictory views of the Constitution. “A constitution,” Judge Ami- 
don quotes Judge Cooley as saying, “is not to be made to mean one thing at one 
time and another at some subsequent time, when the circumstances may have so 
changed as perhaps to make a different rule in the same case seem desirable.” 
“ No instrument,” Judge Cooley is again quoted as saying, “‘can be the same in 
meaning to-day and forever in all men’s minds. As the people change, so does 
their written constitution change also.” ‘The Nation has been wiser than the parti- 
sans of either our theory or our practice. In utter disregard of nice logical con- 
sistency, it has insisted upon combining them both, and in their union has found 
that mingling of flux and permanence which constitutes the living principle of 
every great historic nation. The growth of democratic sentiment and powers has 
been steadied in this country by the restraining influence of a written instrument 
that has corresponded to the restraining influence exerted in older countries by 
custom and tradition. Impatience with the limits of the Constitution is a baneful 
heresy ; but it is intensified and not mollified by insistence upon the doctrine that 
the Constitution speaks the same meaning yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

A Constituticn capable of change is necessary. A changeless Constitutioa 
becomes the protector not only of vested rights but of vested wrongs. Modifica- 
tion of the Constitution by interpretation is equally necessary. It is often still 
argued that if the Constitution is to be changed it must be done in a manner which 
the instrument itself provides for its amendment. To say that, however, is to say 
that it shall not be changed at all. The only amendments secured out of the two 
thousand which have been proposed since the period of the adoption of the Con- 


‘stitution were the product of fierce passion; and even they have not been inter- 


preted without violence to the language in which they were expressed. The most 
impressive lesson taught by the war amendments is that the Constitution cannot 
be amended in the manner which it provides except as the result of passions which 
wholly disqualify the Nation for the work of Constitutional amendment. Change 
by interpretation is the only practicable method. 

The Constitution is not so fragile as to be in danger from this mode of altera- 
tion. It has withstood a century of change by interpretation. As the late Justice 
Miller stated to a company of judges and lawyers at St. Paul a short time before 
his death, “The great questions of Constitutional law are not to be finally settled 
by nine men, however wise, taking them off into a room and reading and studying 
about them. That is the way we start the process. We place the decision the 
best we can according to that light, and then see how it works in its actual 
application to the National life. Very frequently that illumination shows us that 
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we have gone too far to one side of the true line. With this instruction of 
experience we place the next case on the other side, and observe its application, 
and so on, from time to time adding to our thought and study the results of expe- 
rience and observation, we finally evolve the true solution by a process of exclusion 
and inclusion. The meaning of the Constitution is to be sought as much in the 
National life as in the dictionary.” 

Moreover, much of the so-called interpretation is not strictly the interpretation 
of the Constitution. Now that the questions of government are becoming so 
largely economic, the majority of our so-called Constitutional cases turn, not upon 
the interpretation of the instrument itself, but upon the construction of the living 
conditions to which it is to be applied. ‘Those who would not question the ability 
of a court to interpret the Constitution wisely, might well feel that in some cases 
it can fall into grievous error in its interpretation of life. Constitutional questions 
are thus often determined upon notions of life entertained by judges which are at 
variance with both popular and legislative judgment. As a result, this practice 
sometimes gives us government out of the law library, which, as Napoleon said, 
is the worst of all forms of government. ‘The courts are not a part of the Admin- 
istration ; but they are a part of the Nation, and in the past have responded, and 
ought always to respond, to the deep, abiding, organic changes in the National life. 
This, in brief summary, but largely in his own words, is the argument by which Judge 
Amidon reaches the point from which the following article proceeds.—THE EpirTors. 





7. HERE never was a time when 
L the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution required a more careful 
consideration of living conditions than 
to-day. Within the last fifty years 
economic forces have been introduced 
into our life that are as revolutionary of 
pre-existing conditions as the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder was of the state of 
feudalism. Seward’s statement in the 
debate of 1850 that “ Commerce is the 
god of boundaries, and no man now 
living can tell its ultimate decree,” is 
far more true at present than when it 
was uttered. When the Constitution was 
adopted, the unit of our social and busi- 
ness life was the commonwealth. With 
the exception of the foreign and coasting 
trade, the commerce and industry of 
each State was confined to its own 
borders. ‘The Union was political in- 
stead of industrial or commercial. ‘To-day 
our industry and our commerce are 
National. ‘They.are made aware of State 
lines only by conflicting and often nar- 
rowly selfish enactments. ‘The units of 
commercial and industrial organization 
extend to many States, often to the entire 
Nation. Instead of being required to 
obey one master, business is compelled 
to obey many. Coincident with this 
enargement of business enterprise to 
embrace different States, has occurred a 
revolution in State activity. During the 


first half of the nineteenth century the 
doctrine of /aiss:s-faire was the funda- 
mental principle of government. The 
State left commerce and industry to pri- 
vate control. ‘To-day that is all changed. 
Government is now present in all lines 
of business. When the State regulated 
but little, business was not much con- 
cerned who did the regulating. But now 
that all governments are competing in 
their zeal for regulation, whether one 
government or many, the Nation or the 
States, shall do the regulating, becomes 
a matter of paramount importance. These 
changed conditions in our actual life 
compel a reconsideration of our divided 
governmental authority to see what now 
belongs to the Nation and what to the 
State’s authority. The problem is not the 
same as it was; it cannot be answered 
by reading history or studying prece- 
dents. 

The new condition has manifested 
itself most conspicuously in two fields, 
the railway and the inter-State industrial 
corporation. At the beginning the rail- 
ways were local. There was a time 


when in making a shipment of freight 
from New York to Buffalo at least three 
different bills of lading were required. 
Now five great systems embody more 
than three-fourths of the total mileage of 
the country, and the work: of consolida- 
tion is still in progress. 


There are no 
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longer State roads, but all are instru- 
ments of inter-State commerce. Actual 
statistics are wanting, but persons in a 
position to know are of the opinion that 
the local business of the railways does 
not exceed fifteen per cent of their entire 
traffic. In a case tried in one of our 
Western States a few years ago it was 
judicially found that the local business 
there involved amounted to less than 
three per cent. In the face of these 
conditions it is impossible to maintain 
over common carriers the manifold 
control of the different States and the 
Federal Government. 

There is no way in which local busi- 
ness can be separated from through 
business." The same roadbed serves 
both; both are carried in the same train 
and by the same crew. Back of every 
schedule of rates prescribed by govern- 
ment is the question, Are those rates 
reasonably compensatory? Under our 
present system that question as to State 
rates must be decided solely upon local 
business, and as to inter-State rates 
solely upon inter-State business. The 
court cannot look to the entire traffic in 
judging of the reasonableness of either. 
While it is possible to ascertain what 
revenue is derived from each class, it is 
absolutely impossible thus to distribute 
the cost of operation and maintenance. 
The evidence upon that subject is 
wholly speculative and conjectural, con- 
sisting entirely of opinion testimony 
given by parties having a vital interest 
in the result of the litigation. In actual 
operation the railways do not and can- 
not keep the two kinds of commerce 
separate. Why, then, should the law 
attempt to divide that which in actual 
life is a unit and indivisible ? 

Whenever a State prescribes a sched- 
ule of rates for local business, it thereby 
directly and necessarily regulates inter- 
State business as well. There can be 
no sudden lifts and falls at State lines. 
They have no relation whatever to the 
cost of service and can afford no justifi- 
cation for discrimination in rates. As 


the result of the schedule of rates pre- 
scribed by the State of Minnesota dur- 
ing the past winter, the rates on the 
western side of an invisible line were 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent higher 
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than those on the eastern side. The 
railways could not maintain both these 
rates without discriminating against 
North Dakota points in a manner which 
would constitute a gross violation of that 
portion of the Inter-State Commerce Act 
which forbids discrimination against any 
locality. The necessary result of the 
enforcement of the local rates was to 
compel a reduction of all through rates. 
This the Supreme Court has decided is 
such a direct interference with inter- 
State commerce as to render the action 
of the State void. But, further, if one 
State may prescribe a schedule of rates, 
all States may, and the inevitable result 
of such a practice is to place the whole 
body of inter-State commerce under the 
actual domination of State laws. In 
that way the authority which extends 
to only fifteen per cent of the busi- 
ness regulates the entire business. The 
necessary consequence is that either the 
Nation must take control of commerce 
within the States or the States will take 
control of commerce among the States. 
The chief domestic cause for the adop- 
tion of the Constitution was to destroy 
the power of States over inter-State ccm- 
merce. But does not their control of 
railways re-establish that authority? To 
say that States shall not regulate com- 
merce among the States, and at the same 
time concede to them power to regu- 
late the only instrumentalities by which 
that commerce is carried on, is to estab- 
lish in practice what we deny in the- 
ory. Hitherto State regulation has been 
inefficient, and for that reason alone its 
localizing power has not become mani- 
fest. But now, through the investiga- 
tions of economists and commissions, the 
general campaign of publicity, experi- 
ence in rate litigation, the decreased 
influence of railways over legislative 
bodies, there has come a new era in 
governmental regulation of carriers. 
State authority is becoming organized, 
energetic, and effective. If continued, it 
will work its inevitable results.- In com- 
merce as in politics, State governments 
will represent State interests. No rivalry 
can surpass that of our commercial cen- 
ters, and the States in which they are 
located, let their power over carriers 
become effective, will exercise that power 
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in support of their own cities. This is 
not theory. Only recently the Commis- 
sion of one of our most aggressive West- 
ern States warned the railways by a 
written comiaunication that if they were 
not more considerate of the State as to 
inter-State rates, the Commission would 
retaliate by the exercise of its powers 
over local affairs. Other Commissions, 
while not thus frank in their avowals, 
have been equally local in their prac- 
tices. ‘The severest critic of railways 
cannot deny that their policy has been 
splendidly National, and the most potent 
single factor in the creation of our vast 
domestic commerce. In thus maintain- 
ing the commercial supremacy of the 
Nation, they have been compelled to 
withstand the importunities and fierce 
wrath of local interests. Now, however, 
the conflict is to be transferred from 
this field of economics to the field of 
government. Localism is to speak, not 
by petition, but by statute. Under this 
régime, as governmental control increases 
in efficiency, the irrepressible conflict 
between local and National interests will 
increase in directness as well as in the 
frequency of its exhibition and the inten- 
sity of the passions aroused. It has 
already brought us to the verge of civil 
war in. North Carolina, and been the 
occasion of the sharpest acrimony in 
other States. Such a conflict must in 
the end result in the complete supremacy 
of one authority or the other. 

It is vain to appeal to States, as did 
Secretary Root in his New York ad- 
dress, to subordinate local advantage to 
the general welfare. Our whole history 
is a confirmation of the statement of 
Mr. Pinckney, in the Constitutional Con- 
vention, that “ States pursue their inter- 
ests with less scruple than individuals.” 
They exhibit all that lack of conscience 
characteristic of those who exercise dele- 
gated power. As Justice Miller points 
out in his lectures on the Constitution, 
had it not been for the dominant au- 
thority of the central government, the 
general welfare would have been as 
completely sacrificed to local selfishness 
under the Constitution as it was under 
the Articles of Confederation. What 
States require is not exhortation but 
authority, 
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The situation in the field of industry 
presents the same general features. ‘To 
abolish local control over matters ex- 
tending outside of the State was the 
origin not only of the article conferring 
power on the National Government to 
regulate commerce among the States, 
but also of those provisions which forbid 
States to lay imposts or duties on ex- 
ports or imports, and which secure to 
the citizens of each State the privileges 
and immunities of citizens of the several 
States. These restrictions were placed in 
the Constitution not so much that men 
might be free as that National commerce 
and industry might be free. They have 
been largely nullified in actual life by the 
fact that business is now carried on by 
corporations instead of persons. When 
the Constitution was adopted, only twenty- 
one corporations had been formed in the 
United States. These were mainly for 
the construction of canals and turnpikes. 
There were but one bank and two trad- 
ing companies. As business agencies 
corporations had no‘ part either in life 
or thought; consequently they had no 
place in the Constitution. The Supreme 
Court has held that they are not citizens 
within the meaning of the Fifth Amend- 
ment, and that each State may either 
wholly exclude them, or impose as con- 
ditions of their entering or remaining in 
the State such terms as local policy or 
interest may suggest. The result is that 
business which was intended to be free 
has, in fact, become subject to local 
authority. ‘The abuses of corporate or- 
ganization and management have here- 
tofore commended this exercise of local 
control. Ultimately, however, we shall 
become increasingly aware of its injustice 
and folly. Business cannot be con- 
ducted in this century except through 
the agency of corporations ; but the very 
enlargement of that agency has caused 
industry, the same as commerce, to over- 
leap the bounds of States, and thus 
become subject to governments whose 
only interest in them is that of the pub- 
lican. ‘“ Federal,” “ National,” “Union,” 
“United States,” “ International,” 


“ American,” these terms find a place in 
the names of the corporations that are 
carrying on our large business enter- 
prises, and are not mere high-sounding 
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titles, but are truly indicative of the 
scope of the business conducted. ‘They 
have taken National titles because their 
business is national and international. 
While engaged in the preparation of this 
paper I employed three young men in 
different libraries to examine and sum- 
marize State laws passed since 1890, 
directed against foreign corporations 
solely upon the ground of their alienage. 
My purpose was to institute a comparison 
between laws of that character now in 
force, and discriminatory statutes passed 
by the several States under the Articles 
of Confederation. But the mass of ma- 
terial turned in by these investigators 
was so great as to surpass any leisure at 
my command for its study and classifi- 
cation. ‘The reports, however, leave no 
room for doubt that the laws now in 
force are both more vicious in character 
and varied in form than were those of 
the earlier period. At that time dis- 
crimination was confined in the main to 
taxation by States having ports of entry 
against those which had them not. ‘To-day 
they embrace not only double and fre- 
quently manifold taxation, but the thou- 
sand forms of regulation which recent 
governmental activity in the field of busi- 
ness has developed. A condition which 
was then deemed sufficient to cause the 
framing and adopting of the Constitution 
ought now to be adeqtate to compel the 
exercise of the power which the Consti- 
tution vested in the Federal Government 
for the very purpose of controlling such 
conditions. 

How far may the National Govern- 
ment go in the control of those matters 
which have become in fact National? 
The situation fits exactly the terms of 
the resolution passed in the Conven- 
tion that framed the Constitution, which 
was the source of all the powers and 
restrictions embodied in that instrument. 
It presents a case “to which the sepa- 
rate States are incompetent and in which 
the harmony of the United States may 
- be interrupted by the exercise of indi- 
vidual legislation.” As to railways, 


there is no more reason why they should 
be subject to a divided authority than 
there is in the case of navigation, There 
will, of course, be in the one case, as in 
the other, local matters that can be best 
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dealt with by local authority. But as to 
all that affects them as commercial agen- 
cies, whether that commerce be local or 
inter-State, the railway is a unit; its ac- 
tivities are National, and it ought to be 
subject solely to National authority. 
Divided control is inefficient in protect- 
ing the public, and grossly unjust in the 
burdens which it places upon the car- 
rier. During the last winter there were 
passed in the States west of the Missis- 
sippi River one hundred and seventy- 
eight statutes dealing directly with trans- 
portation and’ its instrumentalities. The 
number of such statutes now in force 
throughout the entire country extends 
well into the thousands. ‘They are con- 
flicting, oppressive, inefficient. They 
seldom represeyt intelligent investiga- 
tion, but in the main have had their 
origin in agitation, often in popular 
frenzy. State legislatures have not yet 
learned that due process of legislation, 
like due process of law, proceeds upon 
inquiry, and legislates only after hearing. 
Protection to the public and justice to 
the carrier alike unite in the demand for 
a single governmental control. The power 
under the commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution is plain. The decisions of the 
Supreme Court have placed that subject 
beyond the realm of controversy. Ifthe 
railway as an instrument of commerce can 
only be dealt with justly and ¢ fficiently by 
asingle authority,the Federal Government 
may assert and maintain its exclusive 
jurisdiction. Regulation is now ineffi- 
cient because divided. If the Federal 
Government shall take exclusive control, 
it will then be responsible alone for such 
a control as shall be both efficient and 
just. Public opinion will have a single 
point for its direction, and will not be 
dissipated among many conflicting au- 
thorities. The subject does not demand 
separate rules for the separate States. 
Their action refutes such a doctrine. 
By the legislation of the past winter Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, Pennsylvania and Min- 
nesota, are combined in the same passen- 
ger rate, though they vary as five to one 
in density of population and travel. 
The subject is National, and the Federal 
Government with its National outlook 
can, by organized investigation and ac- 
cumulated experience, best acquire the 
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skill and knowledge necessary for its 
just and efficient regulation. 

As to inter-State industrial corpora- 
tions, the subject is of much more recent 
development, and the necessity for Fed- 
eral control is less urgent. It may well 
happen that many of the abuses in this 
field will disappear with the abolition of 
rebates and the other special privileges 
which such corporations have enjoyed at 
the hands of carriers. The evil arising 
from hostile State enactments may be 
remedied by a change of emphasis on 
this subject in the decisions of the 
Supreme Court. Heretofore that tribunal 
has been governed in such cases solely 
by a consideration of the nature of the 
corporate being. But the present tend- 
ency in corporate law igs to look at rights 
rather than the nature of the being pos- 
sessing them, and if the court shall adopt 
that view, it may yet hold that alienage 
alone is not a proper basis for discrimi- 
natory legislation ; that legislation based 
solely upon that ground constitutes a 
denial of the equal protection of the laws. 
The late case of American Smelting 
Company versus Colorado affords encour- 
agement to expect such a change. 

If, however, Federal control shall be 
found necessary to correct the evils 
and protect the rights of inter-State 
industrial corporations, authority for its 
exercise exists in the commerce clause 
of the Constitution as already interpreted. 
It has been decided by the highest court 
that “the power to regulate commerce 
among the several States is vested in 
Congress as absolutely as it would be in 
a single government having in its con- 
stitution the same restrictions as are 
found in the Constitution of the United 
States.” That court has also held that, 
as a means of executing this authority, 
Congress may create corporations for the 
purpose of carrying on inter-State com- 
merce. One branch of that commerce is 
traffic or exchange among the several 
States ; and if National corporations may 
be created for the purpose of carrying on 
that branch of inter-State commerce 


which consists of transportation, as was 
done in the case of the Pacific Railroads, 
the same method may be adopted as to 
the other branch of inter-State commerce 
which consists of traffic and exchange. 
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Can a corporation created for this pur- 
pose be also authorized to produce the 
articles in which it deals? In thought 
manufacture and commerce may be 
separated, but in business the former is 
always combined with the latter. No 
one ever manufactured except for the 
purpose of sale. Under the present 
régime of wide markets, large sales, and 
small profits, commerce has become the 
paramount feature even of manufactur- 
ing enterprises. The incidental powers 
which Congress may confer upon a cor- 
poration created for Federal purposes 
were clearly defined in the litigation 
arising out of the United States Banks. 
There the Federal feature was the col- 
lecting and disbursing of the National 
revenue. But to accomplish this result 
a corporation was created, authorized to 
do a general banking business and to 
establish branches for that purpose in 
the several States. Of the actual busi- 
ness transacted, the Federal feature, 
though of capital importance to the 
Nation, was a subordinate function of 
the corporation as a business concern. 
The opposition of the States was largely 
grounded upon this consideration. It 
was denied that they were Federal agents. 
A resolution by the Legislature of Ohio 
put the matter plainly: “ We resist the 
shaving shops_of a club of foreigners 
located among us without our consent.” 
But the power of the Federal Government 
to create the bank and to exempt it from 
all local authority as to its entire busi- 
ness was vindicated in the fullest meas- 
ure. Under the National Bank Act this 
authority has been carried much further. 
Usury and its consequences have been 
defined, and all State criminal statutes 
affecting the transactions of these banks, 
or their agents or officers, have been 
held null and void. Now apply these 
well-established doctrines to corporations 
created for the purpose of carrying on 
that branch of inter-State commerce 
which consists of traffic and exchange. 
Would they not fully sustain the author- 
ity of Congress to confer upon such 
corporations manufacturing as well as 
commercial powers? Would not the 
commercial activities of such a corpora- 
tion which confessedly fall within the 
scope of the commerce clause of the Con- 
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stitution greatly surpass in importance 
the functions of the United States Bank, 
which consisted in collecting and dis- 
bursing the public revenue? And ifa 
bank created for that subordinate Fed- 
eral function might be given the power 
of carrying on a general banking busi- 
ness, why could not a corporation created 
for the purpose of carrying on inter- 
State commerce, which would be a cap- 
ital feature of its business, be at the 
sume time authorized to produce, either 
in whole or in part, the articles which it 
applied to that commerce? It is said 
that carrying on inter-State commerce is 
not the exercise of a Federal power, as 
was the collection and disbursement of 
the public revenue, and that is conceded ; 
but regulating inter-State commerce is a 
Federal power, and a corporation created 
as a means of such regulation may be 
freed from all State action that will inter- 
fere with the purpose of its creation. 
Surely if Congress, as a means of regu- 
lating inter-State commerce, may create 
corporations to carry it on, it may endow 
them with all such powers as are fairly 
conducive to their success as business 
concerns, judged by the usual activities of 
corporations engaged in such commerce. 
Our great corporations are now 
National in their character, and National 
and international in the scope of their 
operations. ‘Toregulate their formation 
is one of the most direct and efficient 
means of regulating their activities. For 
forty-five States to create corporations 
and the National Government to regulate 
their most important business cannot 
fail to result in inefficiency and conflict. 
Hitherto interests to be regulated have 
found advantage in the dual form of 
authority. Ithas enabled them to assert, 
whenever either authority attempted their 
regulation, that the power properly 
belonged to the other authority. We 
have now arrived at a state of knowledge 
and publicity which makes this kind of 
shuffling impossibie. The nature of the 
subject to be regulated and not the shift- 
ing desires of the interests concerned 
must determine the place of authority. 
Our first great economic conflict 
between the States and the Nation was 
waged over the subject of banking and 
finance. No sooner were we started 
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under the Constitution than the need of 
a National agency in that field was dis- 
covered. But the local jealousy of the 
States prevented its establishment for 
more than seventy-five years. During 
that period we were subject to all the 
injury and confusion of wildcat banking 
under State authority. Banking and 
finance, however, were not more National 
at that time than commerce and industry 
have now become, and the same conflict 
is again presented in this new field. We 
can get along with divided authority 
to-day on these subjects, just as we got 
along with State bank notes. This Nation 
can stand almost anything. But it is 
the duty of government, in the exercise 
of its power, to create conditions which 
are not simply tolerable, but those which 
are most conducive to the general wel- 
fare. A uniform authority in the field 
of inter-State commerce and industry will 
be found as_ beneficent to-day as it was 
discovered to be in the field of finance 
and banking as the result of our first 
economic conflict. The problem of 
regulating these affairs has attained its 
present magnitude largely because the 
Federal Government has neglected to 
exercise its Constitutional power cver 
the subject in the course of its develop- 
ment. Until the Inter-State Commerce 
Act was passed in 1887, the negative 
power of the courts was the only Federal 
control. Even by them till 1886 the 
States were sustained in their authority 
over inter-State as well as domestic 
rates of carriers. The truth is that the 
National Government has so long neg- 
lected its powers under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution that now, when 
it tardily takes up its duties, it is charged 
by the States with usurpation. 

The political revolution of 1776 required 
the creation of a central political power 
because it gave rise to great political con- 
cerns that could not be provided for by 
the several States. To-day, as the result 
of an economic revolution quite as funda- 
mental and far-reaching, there are certain 
great business interests that have become 
National in their character and extent 
which cannot be left to conflicting State 
authority. It is as unwise to stand 
timidly shrinking from the exercise of 
economic control now as it would have 
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been a century ago to hold back from 
the exercise of political power through 
the fears of those who dreaded an ade- 
quate National government. We ought 
to look squarely at the nature and extent 
of our commerce and industry. Are 
they National? - Ought they to be regu- 
lated by one or by fifty different sovereign- 
ties? If in their nature and extent they 
are National, and, in justice to the public 
and the interests to be regulated, ought 
to be subject to a single authority, then 
we ought not to hold back from the 
exercise of the necessary power simply 
because it would add to the activities of 
the Federal Government. We cannot 
refrain from the exercise of necessary 
powers upon the ground that the Federal 
Government cannot perform the work 
wisely and efficiently without confessing 
that that Government is inadequate to 
perform the duties which the nature of 
things and the Constitution alike devolve 
upon it. If National industry and com- 
merce ought not to be subject to the 
jealousies and local interests of the sev- 
eral States, there is no alternative but to 
devolve their regulation upon the Federal 
Government. Between these two forms 
of regulation we must make our choice. 
The election is not between National 
regulation and some ideally perfect 
scheme ; it lies between the single author- 
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ity of the Nation and the anarchy of the 
different States in combination with par- 
tial National control. The way, the duty, 
and the power areplain. Unlessdomestic 
conditions, such as in 1788 compelled 
the framing and adoption of the Con- 
stitution, shall be impotent to compel the 
exercise of those powers granted by it in 
order that things which are National in 
their nature and extent may be controlled 
by National authority, there must be such 
an extension, not of Constitutional power, 
but of the exercise of National powers 
already conferred, as shall bring National 
commerce and industry under the single 
authority of the Federal Government. 

One hundred years ago those who 
opposed the adoption of the-Constitution 
made “Consolidation” their cry of 
alarm. ‘To-day those who oppose the 
control by the National Government of 
the business affairs that have become 
National raise the cry of “Centralization.” 
The one cry is as foolish as the other. 
On both occasions the opposition is 
guilty of that highest political folly which 
consists in hanging to a theory regard- 
less of changed conditions in life. Cen- 
tralization has already taken place out 
there in the world of commerce and in- 
dustry. The only question remaining is, 
Shall the Government take cognizance 
of the fact ? 
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BY ELBERT F. BALDWIN 


Staff Correspondent of The Outlook at The Hague 


r i ‘HE Irish and the Egyptians 
threatened to send petitions 
for national recognition to the 

Second Hague Conference. ‘The Alba- 

nians and Armenians have already made 

known to the President of the Conference 
their lamentable national conditions, beg- 
ging him to describe them to the mem- 
bers in the hope that they may do some- 
thing looking towards ultimate relief. 

The Georgians have sent a long address 

to the Conference, reciting the wrongs 

of two and a half millions of people. 

These represent the ancient kingdom of 

Georgia. Their memorial was originally 


signed by hundreds of men from all 
social classes. But no signatures are 
now affixed, for fear of deportation or 
worse by Russian officials. 

More dramatic than any or all of these 
is the memorial to the Conference signed 
by Prince Yi-Ui-Tjyong, a Korean noble 
educated in France, Yi-Sang-Sul, ex-Vice- 
Premier of Korea, and Yi-Tjun, a Korean 
judge, who recently came to ‘The Hague 
claiming to have credentials from the 
Emperor of Korea appointing them dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference. Their 


petition recites that in ‘1884 the inde- 
pendence of Korea was acknowledged 
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by all the Powers, but that in 1905 
Yi-Sang-Sul, one of the above-named 
three, being Vice-Premier, personally 
witnessed acts by Japan which defied 
the agreement of 1884 and other inter- 
national rights, as well as Korea’s own 
laws, in compelling, by force of arms, the 
signature by the Korean Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, without the consent of 
Emperor or Cabinet, of a document giv- 
ing to Japan control of Korean foreign 
relations. Now, as the signature of this 
document was extorted only by the vio- 
lation of justice, and as diplomatic rela- 
tions between Korea and the Powers 
cannot be interrupted as to Korea save 
by her own will, claim the three dele- 
gates, why may not they hope for the 
intervention of the members of the Con- 
ference, so that admittance to it may be 
granted to the Koreans, to defend there 
their rights and to expose the proceed- 
ings of the Japanese ? 

If the majority of the Korean millions 
in the “Land of the Morning Calm” 
had shown the energy displayed here, 
especially by Prince Yi, and, in particu- 
lar, had the Korean sovereign been a 
man of kingly qualities, the nation might 
perhaps have become what Prince Yi 
would like it to be, the Montenegro, even 
the Switzerland, of the East. Japan 
versus Korea is, as he says, a case of 
the strong against the weak, but he 
doubtless recognizes also that his coun- 
trymen represent not only weakness in 
numbers, but, what is really to the point 
and infinitely pathetic, weakness in 
national will. 

The Second Hague Conference has 
not found itself able to be of comfort 
to Koreans, Georgians, Albanians, and 
Armenians. The only possible answer 
to their petitions has been in quoting a 
passage from the invitation to the Con- 
ference of 1907: “ As at the Conference 
of 1899, it remains understood that the 
deliberations . . . ought not to include 
either the political relations between 
nations or the order of things established 
by treaty, or, in general, the questions 
which do not directly enter into the pro- 
gramme.” 

The action of the Korean delegates 
was directly connected with the Korean 
Emperor’s abdication, Hence it is of 


special interest to hear the Japanese 
side of the story. I therefore ap- 
proached the highest authority on that 
subject outside of Japan or Korea, his 
Excellency Keiroku Tsudzuki, who for- 
tunately happens to be here as the first 
Japanese delegate and ambassador to 
the Conferenee. First of all, Mr. Tsud- 
zuki is a statesman of notable manner, 
for he combines, about as well as an 
Oriental can, what, as an Occidental, 
is combined in the manner of Sir Ernest 
Satow, the second British delegate and 
one who has lived long in Japan—name- 
ly, the effect of the influences of both 
East and West. But Mr. Tsudzuki is 
even more notable in matter than in 
manner. A son-in-law of Count Inouye, 
he is intimately connected with the 
“Elder Statesmen ” and the traditions 
they represent—and these form the 
background and - starting-ground for 
present-day Japanese policies. But Mr. 
Tsudzuki is none the less in touch with 
the immediate occasions for those poli- 
cies, since he is Chief Secretary of the 
Imperial Privy Council. Before leaving 
Tokyo he had personal instructions from 
the Mikado. : 

Mr. Tsudzuki declared that “This 
Mr. Yi, who claims to be a Korean 
prince, is not of princely blood, and is 
spreading abroad entirely false informa- 
tion and ideas. I was in Korea at the 
time, and I can affirm that it was in the 
palace of the Korean Emperor himself, 
and with his consent, that the responsi- 
ble Korean Minister signed the docu- 
ment which empowers Japan to direct 
Korea’s foreign policy and to represent 
her in all questions of foreign politics.” 

* But does not Prince Yi claim that 
the document was never ratified by the 
Emperor of Korea ?” I asked. 

“Tf Mr. Yi pretends that this docu- 
ment has not the force of law because it 
was never ratified by the Emperor,” 
answered Mr. Tsudzuki, “he knows 
perfectly well that such ratification is 
quite unnecessary. Our alliance treaty 
with England has not been so ratified, 
but it has all the force of a solemn 
treaty.” 

“Ts it true, as has been claimed, that 
the Japanese searched, discovered, and 
affixed the Korean seal to the document, 
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despite the Emperor’s protests ?” I ven- 
tured to ask. 

“Of course,” explained his Excellency, 
“the seal of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs was in the Foreign Office, and 
not in the Imperial Palace. The Kore- 
ans therefore telephoned to the Foreign 
Office to bring over the seal to the 
Palace. Now the [ex-] Korean Emperor 
is a late riser, and stays up nearly all 
through the night. So that business 
which has to be conducted in the Palace 
is mostly done in the night hours. As 
it was then past midnight, it took some 
time before the seal was brought to the 
Palace. But after about an hour’s wait- 
ing it was brought there by a Avrean 
official. Now as to the Emperor’s atti- 
tude. After the signature of the Treaty, 
Marquis Ito had an audience with the 
Emperor, when his * Majesty was very 
gracious to him, and even thanked him 
in warmest terms ‘for your efforts in 
settling such important negotiations so 
peacefully and to the satisfaction of both 
parties.’ Marquis Ito came home about 
two o’clock in the morning, the Cabinet 
meeting at the Palace having com. 
menced about eight o’clock of the pre- 
vious evening.” _—~ 

“But how about the Emperor’s 
reported denial to Marquis Ito that any 
Korean delegates had been empowered 
to go to the Hague Conference?” I in- 
quired. 

Mr. Tsudzuki’s deliberate and evidently 
studied reply was: “ Judging from the 
d ity of the Emperor’s character, it is 
qtte possible that he has openly denied 
the whole Hague affair. But the fright- 


ened precipitation with which the Kore- 
ans obliged him to abdicate, before the 
arrival of our Foreign Minister at Seoul, 
makes me feel that there must have 
been some tangible evidence of his du- 
plicity, which, even with Korean ingenu- 
ity, was perfectly undeniable and which 
induced the Koreans to forestall and 
bar all further Japanese demands by 
means of a self-imposed apology in the 
form of a voluntary abdication.” 
Itseems almost incredible to people 
here that a few bigots in San Francisco 
and the yellow press of America and 
Japan could disturb the frank friendship 
which has existed between the two coun- 
tries ever since Commodore Perry sailed 
into the harbor of Yokohama, half a 
century ago. But in view of the actual 
situation, and especially of the proposed 
sending of an American squadron to the 
Pacific—a circumstance which may and 
probably has nothing to do with any man- 
ifestation of ill feeling—it is interesting 
also to hear what the Ambassador has to 
say as tothis. Mr. Tsudzuki remarked: 
‘No sensible politician in Japan is sur- 
prised that America, with whom Japan 
stands on the friendliest footing, should 
do what pleases her in her own waters. 
Japan would feel just as little perturbed 
if one day Admiral Dewey, or Admiral 
Evans representing him, should appear 
off the Philippines. As to California, 
one must give its people time to recover 
from the craze produced by the earth- 
quake in certain heads. Japan needs 
peace, not war. Anyway, we can wait.” 
Surely a sensible and reasonable view ! 
The Hague, 


THE RED-WINGED BLACKBIRD 


BY MARTHA YOUNG 


Gay little whistler in the tree, 
Blowing a bugle, “ Tu-ru-lee !” 
Wearing epaulets rosy red, 
Dapper cap on his saucy head. 


He was a soldier once—my word! 
Gay little bugler, brisk blackbird ; 

His wars are over, and peace is sweet: 
Still at evening he blows—Retreat ! 





ELIZABETH WHITTIER AND THE 
AMESBURY HOME 


BY ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 


r I \HE six New England authors— 
Emerson and Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow and Lowell, Holmes and 

Whittier—all found inspiration and hap- 

piness in their home companions. Whit- 

tier alone did not marry. In earlier 
years, when the thoughts of love and 
one’s own fireside must have often ap- 
pealed to his susceptible nature, he was 
deterred by poverty and heavy obliga- 
tions as son and brother. In manhood 
the cause of anti-slavery was almost a 
passion in his nature, while the shadow 
of poverty was still over him and nega- 
tived the wisdom of marriage. In serene 
later life, when income had increased, 
his health was still uncertain, and his 
habits had become so definitely fixed 
that any marked change brought weari- 
ness to his soul. Undoubtedly there 
were hours when he yearned for such 


happiness as he pictured in many a 
domestic narrative and ballad. On the 
whole, however, he had a happy home 
life during his years of potitical activity 


and in the quiet evening ofhis life. To 
his sister Elizabeth he owed, and ac- 
knowledged, the stimulus and compan- 
ionship of his most productive period as 
a poet. 

Much has been written regarding the 
influence of intelligent and sympathetic 
motherhood upon noted men of affairs 
and letters, but the adequate word has 
yet to be said in recognition of the 
inspiring, often self-abnegating, services 
of the sisters of many famous men. 
Literature affords many such examples, 
notably the sisters of Philip Sidney, of 
Balzac and Macaulay, Dorothy Words- 
worth, Mary Lamb, Susanne Browning, 
and Sophia Thoreau. Among sisters of 
such inspirational love, Elizabeth Whit- 
tier deserves allhonor. The older sister 
Mary performed an act of impulsive 
service when she recognized her brother’s 
poetic possibilities and sent his fledgling 
verses to Garrison’s paper, the New- 
buryport Free Press. From this sympa- 


thetic appreciation dated the opening of 
a new future for the plodding but yearn- 
ing farmer lad. Mary married Jacob 
Caldwell, of Haverhill, and left home 
during Whittier’s early manhood, and she 
had no large share in the trials and slow 
achievements of his mature life. 

Elizabeth was eight years the junior 
of her poet brother, and his admiring 
companion during their childhood on 
the farm. In his dedicatory poem “To 
My Sister ” he recalled their delights in 
the fields and by the fireside : 
“Lo! once again our feet we set 
On still green wood-paths, twilight wet 
By lonely brooks whose waters fret 

The roots of spectral beeches; 
Again, the hearth-fire glimmers o’er 
Home’s whitewashed walls and painted floor, 
And young eyes widening to the lore 

Of faery folks and witches.” 
After this sister’s death the poet’s mem- 
ory pictured again — 
“ The hillside flowers she loved to seek ;— 

Yet following me where’er I went, 

With dark eyes full of love’s content.” 

Those “large, sweet, asking eyes,” 
commemorated also in ‘ Snow-Bound,” 
revealed a generous, high-minded nature 
which bespoke for Elizabeth Whittier 
the love of all who knew her. A lady 
who was her roommate for a time at the 
Haverhill Academy has emphasized to 
me her lovely character, always unselfish 
and considerate, although suffering fre- 
quent attacks of headache which pre- 
vented her from enjoying many of the 
pleasures of school life. She was finally 
compelled to leave the Academy because 
of ill health, but afterwards taught for a 
time in the little district school. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Pickard, 
literary executor of the Whittier papers, 
I have been privileged to quote extracts 
from a diary kept by Elizabeth Whittier 
and from a few of her letters. In one 
of the early pages of the little journal is 
an interesting reverie which portrays her 
physical condition and the consequent 
reaction upon her oversensitive mind and 
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conscience. This was written when she 
was about eighteen years old: “ I believe 
I do not leve to be alone as well as for- 
merly—perhaps ill health and low spirits 
have taught me to shun solitude, which 
I used to love so well and seek most 
eagerly. When I was a child, I used to 
experience a strange, indescribable feel- 
ing of joy, of entire abstraction, from 
every trouble or bitterness I had known 
before, when I could go away alone. I 
have often wondered if that feeling of 
exclusive happiness within myself was 
not an evidence of a natural proneness 
to misanthropy and melancholy. I wish 
. 1 was more of a Stoic in regard to 
pain, mere physical pain—theirs was 
certainly a wonderful, an enviable phi- 
losophy ; I cannot imagine the origin of 
so much firmness. Oh! I am sure I 
shall never be like those philosophers. 
I am a coward in suffering—but perhaps 
they were never afflicted with a severe, a 
never-ending headache.” 

Outwardly, until the closing years of 
her life, she showed few evidences of 
her recurrent illnesses. She was always 


gentle and sympathetic, and had a keen 


wit in conversation with her friends. 
More vivacious and dramatic in expres- 
sion than her brother, she was given the 
lead in conversation by him when friends 
called, and her bright sayings lingered 
in many memories. In spite of such 
painful days, life brought her much hap- 
piness, and she enjoyed its pleasures 
with a zest that was contagious. Like 
Whittier, she disliked large gatherings, 
and was unconstrained only in a small 
circle of sympathetic acquaintances. An 
entry in the diary bears witness to this 
trait: “I had a note from H. M. [Har- 
riet Minot] last eve, written on fifth day 
last, asking me to meet company at her 
house the next eve. How glad I am I 
did not receive the invitation in season 
to have gone—I have never been much 
in large comparies—and I feel I would 
not be happy to be; unaccustomed as I 
am to the ways and feelings of the world 
of fashion, how could I mingle in the 
gayety of the brilliant circle ?” 

Such passages reveal the more thought- 
ful, often melancholy,. moods of this 
woman. In letters to her most intimate 
friend, Harriet Minot, afterwards Mrs. 
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Pitman (kindly loaned for use by the 
latter’s daughter, Mrs, Laughlin), are 
merry touches blended often with the 
serious meditations. In a letter dated 
Amesbury, 4th of Ist Mo., 1841, she 
wrote: “I love to remember the gone 
things of last year—how beautifully the 
gay and sorrowful blend in the past—we 
love to remember all, everything has a 
strange charm. Leisure hours I employ 
in spirit-visiting. ‘This winter Greenleaf 
has been sick more than usual—and 
when I sit at my work I just go and talk 
to one and another, that is, when Green- 
leaf is too ill to let me talk to him, and 
mother and aunt grow tired of hearing.” 

In the same letter comes a gayer tone. 
Referring to the engagement of a com- 
mon friend and her betrothed, she says: 
“ He has traveled—he writes poetry and 
eats graham bread ; that is all I know of 
him—that I only heard.” ‘Then follows 
a spirited description of her winter pleas- 
ures: “’Tis glorious sleighing! I went 
yesterday about six miles, but ’twas too 
cold. How I should love to tell thee 
about the sleigh-rides I have had this 
winter. Thee must know one of the 
monthly meeting’s young friends, a 
farmer, a mile or two above us, has gone 
out into the world in fashion, and drives 
a gay sleigh with nice grays—or rather, 
he drives the herses. Well, this young 
friend and his sister used to have a great 
fear of me because I had been ‘away,’ 
but this winter I went to their party, 
a gathering of the olden time; we played 
with the pewter plate and the broomstick. 
Since that wonderful evening we have 
been good friends ; I go to ride with the 
gallant young man—and such rides! 
Thee should see us dashing on in the 
tasseled sleigh. Perhaps we will come 
to see thee some time, but my friend 
won't take his hat off and he won’t speak 
—but he can drive gloriously.” 

In her early years she carried her ad- 
miration of her brother to the extent of 
writing verses. Both had great facility 
in rhyming; in sensitiveness to nature’s 
beauty and in tender sentiment she 
seems often to surpass Whittier. From 
the first he encouraged her in verse- 
writing. Ina letter from Haverhill to 
the New England Review, of Hartford, 
after sickness had called him home from 
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editorial duties on this journal, he thus 

introduced some of her youthful verses : 

“ By the by, a little sister of mine—a 

girl of fifteen summers—has, like her 

luckless brother, a disposition to make 

rhymes. ‘The following, which I have, 

somewhat feloniously and of malice afore- 

thought, abstracted from her writing-desk, 

is a specimen of her versifying : 

“AUTUMN SUNSET * 

“ Oh, there is beauty in the sky, a widening 
of gold 

Upon each light and breezy cloud and on 
each vapory fold! 

The autumn a died away, the air has 
not a sound, 

Save the sighing of the withered leaves as 
they fall upon the ground.” 

Two of her poems of similar type, 
signed E. H. W., had appeared the pre- 
ceding autumn in the Essex Gazette, of 
Haverhill—“ The Penitent” and “The 
Last Night of Summer.” 

Although the Haverhill homestead was 
dear to Whittier and his family, yet there 
was a relief from heavy burdens of labor 
and anxiety when the farm was sold in 
July, 1836. Within a few weeks all that 


remained of the family circle—his mother, 
sister, and Aunt Mercy—were located 
in a cottage on Friend Street in Ames- 
bury, about nine miles from their old 


home. ‘This was near the Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, whither they had driven for 
services for many years, and where they 
had formed pleasant social relations with 
a few fellow-worshipers. In contrast 
with the farmstead of one hundred and 
fifty acres and the spacious rooms, this 
new home of five small rooms seemed 
cramped. Elizabeth was often lonely 
during the first weeks in Amesbury; 
she missed the old associations and she 
missed her brother, who was away for 
many months, performing editorial serv- 
ices for anti-slavery in New York and 
Philadelphia. Upon her devolved re- 
sponsibility for the happiness of the two 
elderly women in the home and for the 
financial management of very limited 
resources. To the generosity of Joseph 
Sturge, the English reformer, and his 
visit to America and friendship with 
Whittier in 1841, the latter was indebted 
for a virtual gift of $1,000. ‘This was 
partly in remuneration for the poet’s 
“1 The New England Review, March 14, 1831. 
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scantily paid services as secretary of the 
abolition societies of Nation and State. 
In 1903, when some walls were being 
removed for changes in the Amesbury 
home, Mr. Pickard found a package of 
letters which suggest that this gift, to- 
gether with some arrears of salary from 
the American Anti-Slavery Society, en- 
abled Whittier to enlarge the Amesbury 
cottage, adding “ the garden room ” and 
an attractive chamber above for Eliza- 
beth. 

The latter fully shared her brother’s 
passionate interest in the abolition reform. 
During his years of activity she assisted 
by clerical work, and by practical influ- 
ence among neighbors in Haverhill and 
Amesbury. In the latter place she was 
President of the Woman’s Anti-Slavery 
Society. Both Dr. May and Whittier 
have told of her zeal and courage when 
the attack was made upon Dr. May at a 
meeting in Haverhill in August, 1835. 
The speaker’s escape from serious injury 
was due to the brave leadership of 
Elizabeth Whittier, who linked her arm 
in May’s, and, with her friend, Harriet 
Minot, on his other side, brought him in 
safety through the infuriated crowd and 
entertained him over night at her own 
home. A letter (loaned by Mr. Pickard) 
to one of her cousins reveals her deep 
enthusiasm over the small triumphs for 
freedom. This is dated Amesbury, 31st 
of 7th Mo., 1848: “I thought of thee the 
other evening when Joshua Leavitt lec- 
tured out here in the street—a real stump 
speech. How tossed and troubled is now 
the political world—yet ’tis beautiful, for 
the great heart of politics is beating 
wildly for regeneration. Let it throb! 
Yet I feel firmer, stronger than ever for 
pure unfaltering Liberty Party. To the 
young aspirant for Freedom, were I a 
man and a politician, I would give my 
hand and my heart to help and encourage, 
but I would not, I could not, go back 
from my advance post to meet them. No! 
they must come up to the light they have 
followed.” 

For the cause of anti-slavery Elizabeth 
wrote many verses ; only a few have ever 
been reprinted, but others deserve resur- 
rection from the files of old journals, for 
they enlarge our knowledge of this 
woman’s character and influence. For 
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Garrison’s paper, The Liberator, she 

wrote lines of zealous exhortation, with 

text from Jeremiah vy. 23: 

* Awake! ere the wrath of Jehovah is poured 

On those who have darkened the light of his 
word ! 

Shall the call for redemption from suffer- 
ings and wrongs 

Be unanswered by Him to whom vengeance 
belongs ? ; 

Shall the clank of the chain, and the shriek 
of the slave, ; 

Be unheeded by Him who is mighty to 
saver” * 

In a portfolio of Garrison’s literary 
remains, at the Boston Public Library, I 
chanced upon a printed programme, 
“ Hymn by Miss E. H. Whittier for the 
Annual Meeting of the Ladies Anti- 
Slavery Society of Concord (New Hamp- 
shire), December 25, 1835.’ It shows 
the prominence of this young woman of 
twenty-one years among women workers 
in New England; it also has a certain 
melody and individuality of form: 
“When first old Plymouth’s forests rang 

With the free Pilgrim’s solemn lays, 

The firmest of the choir that sang 

Was woman, strong in prayer and praise. 
Ay, woman! well she bore her part, 
Amidst that suffering pilgrim band; 
Faith, duty, love, had nerved her heart, 
In farewell ot her native land. 

Calmly that band of exiles sleep— 

Ours is the land whereon they moved— 

And ours the trust, alive to keep 

The freedom that the pilgrims loved. 

Daughters of sucha race! Shall not 

Their zeal for right with us remain? 

If greater blessings mark our lot, 

Shall those who suffer plead in vain? 

No! while the wearying chains of wrong 

_ Our worn and suffering sisters wear, 

Our slumbering hath been all too long— 

Our waking should be zeal and prayer. 

When Whittier returned to Philadel- 
phia and his duties upon the Freeman 
after his severe illness in 1839, Elizabeth 
accompanied him and remained for 
nearly six months, assisting him in vari- 
ous ways and caring for his physical 
comforts. Among her unpublished let- 
ters are two of interest that belong to 

this experience. ‘The first was written 
from Amesbury to her brother the pre- 
vious year, “ 9th of 3d Mo., 1838,” soon 
after he went to Philadelphia: 

We get along very well and com/fortable. 
Mother is quite smart and says she does not 
~t Liberator, July 13, 1833. 
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need any money—thee must not send any. 
“B. Lundy will retire from the editorial 
charge of the N. Enquirer and will be suc- 
ceeded by J.G. Whittier,” so says the Herald 
of Freedom, which I have just seen. What 
does itmean? Lundy’sabsence is only fora 
few weeks, isit? Please sendusapaper. .. . 
We have read thy book—Oh! how horrible 
it is—we feel as if it must do a great work! 
I never experienced such a strong feeling of 
thankfulness that I was nota slave before; 
while reading I felt as if I was almost there 
and a slave—when I had finished I imagine 
my feelings of relief were like those of a 
runaway slave. I shall want to hear a good 
deal about James Williams when thee comes 
home. The abolitionist people here are 
spiritually alive. Horton says the main- 
spring of their movement has gone to New 
York. I told Carruthers they must do some- 
thing to evidence their fidelity, if *twas mere 
kicking. 

Lundy was Whittier’s predecessor in 
Philadelphia—the name of the journal 
being changed from the National En- 
quirer to the Pennsylvania (or Philadel- 
phia) Freeman, when the poet assumed 
its charge. ‘The reference to the book 
and James Williams will be located as 
the strange, sensational prose story, 
“The Narrative of James Williams,” 
which had appeared anonymously the 
previous year when Whittier was in New 
York assisting in the editorship of the 
Anti-Slavery Reporter. Later it was 
found that much of this so-called narra- 
tive by a fugitive slave was unauthentic, 
and the circulation of the book, edited 
by Whittier, was not extended. 

The second letter here included was 
written by Elizabeth to her mother from 
Philadelphia, 8th of 9th month, 1839: 

As we are safely here in the great city, I 
must tell thee of the fact. We had a nice 
journey here—the weather was beautiful. . . . 
Greenleaf is about as he was at home. I 
hardly think he will stay here a great while— 
does not think he is strong enough to bear 
so great strain. I went up the old stairways 
in the State House, where the buckled shoes 
and white-topped boots of the old worthies 
of the Revolution have so often trod. I 
stood under the old bell which rang first for 
independence. I could look from the win- 
dows on the green square where the people 


listened to the reading of the Declaration of 
Independence. 





In the files of the Freeman, 1838-— 
1839, are a few scattered poems signed 
E. H. W.; they were largely political 
tracts in rhyme, with little poetic value. 
Some of them have a touch of deep scorn, 
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as “To the New Hampshire Delegates 
in Congress who Voted for Gag Law:”? 
“False servants of a people’s trust! 

Traitors to holy truth and right, 

Down with your coward heads in dust! 

How will ye bear the strengthening light 
Which, bursting o’er the northern land, 
Hath roused a people that will stand 

Firm for their ancient freedom still?” 

The most worthy verses written by 
Elizabeth Whittier in behalf of free- 
dom were printed in the National Era, 
August 14, 1852, with a poem unsigned 
but recognized later as the work of 
Whittier. The two poems were called 
“Fremont Campaign Songs.” Whit- 
tier’s contribution was the marching 
song, “‘ We’re Free,” and his sister’s was 
dramatic and rhythmic, ‘“ Fremont’s 
Ride.’””’ This has been reprinted in 
varied forms, but a single stanza will 
recall its musical cadence : 

“Oh, speed the bold riders! fling loose 
every rein; 
The race run for Freedom is not run in vain ; 
From mountain and prairie, from lake and 
from sea, 
Ride gallant and hopeful,ride fearless and free. 
Who'll follow? Who'll follow? 
The bands gather fast ; 
They who ride with Fremont 
Ride in triumph at last!” 

When Whittier chose nine of his sis- 
ter’s poems for inclusion in his later 
editions of collected poems, he did not 
reprint any of these verses upon slavery. 
He wisely decided that her memory 
should be cherished for the more gra- 
cious qualities of mind and heart. Dur- 
ing the stress of the abolition movement 
she turned aside, as did her brother, 
from the more natural expressions of 
her sentiments and fancy to militant, 
aggressive themes. In addition to the 
memorial lines, the legendary “ Dream 
of Argyle,” and the half-sad, half-roman- 
tic ballads included by Whittier in his 
selected poems by Elizabeth, she wrote 
many verses of friendship and reverie 
that were never printed. One such, in 
manuscript, has been loaned for use 
here; a portion only is cited: 

“TO A FRIEND AT THE SOUTH 


“A rose from the South—a beautiful token 

Of kindly remembrance and promise un- 
broken ! 

Most brightly before me sweet visions arise 

Of the giver, a dweller ’neath sunnier skies, 


1 The Freeman, Third Month, 1838. 
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Again at my side in New England once 
more, 

All unchanged and the same as I knew thee 
before ; 

In the vale of our childhood I listen to hear 

The laugh of my school friend come glad on 
my ear! 


Oh, the love of our birthplace! that linger- 
ing rose 

Which no change in its bloom and no autumn 
time knows. 


Beneath the blue beauty of Florida’s skies, 
Oh, surely sweet thoughts of New England 
arise !” 

It has been suggested by some who 
knew this poetic woman that “The Wed- 
ding Veil,” printed in the Atlantic 
Monthly early in 1858 and chosen by 
Whittier for inclusion, told in subtle 
form a part of her own pathetic heart- 
experience. The- nobility of her self- 
effacing life was well embodied in a single 
stanza from “The Meeting Waters :” 

“ ] would die as dies the river, 
In that current deep and wide ; 
I would live as live its waters, 
Flashing from a stronger tide !” 

After her earlier womanhood, Eliza- 
beth Whittier wrote only a few poems, 
oecasional verses to friends for some 
day of remembrance, or a hymn for spe- 
cial gathering. Her chief joy was as 
her brother’s literary adviser and home 
companion. In her little diary is a sig- 
nificant sentence, broken and resumed 
with interpretation; it was written just 
as the family were about to leave the 
Haverhill home in 1836: “ Many mem- 
ories and thoughts come crowding upon 
me—but at the call from my brother I 
thrust aside my book, pencil, and senti- 
ment to go to his assistance.” In letters 
to his publishers, with corrections, he 
would often say, “‘ My sister thinks it is 
better thus, and I believe she is’ right.” 
She entered perfectly into his’ poetic 
aspirations, and also into his moods of 
mild playfulness and relaxation. With 
such assurance Whittier dedicated to her 
his prose essays, “The Supernaturalism 
of New England :” 

“Thou wilt not chide my turning 

To con, at times, an idle rhyme, 

To pluck a flower from childhood’s clime, 

Or listen, at life’s noonday chime, 

For the sweet bells of Morning !” 

Elizabeth Whittier was, to a remark- 
able degree, considering her slender 
opportunities, a well-read woman; her 














34 
comments upon books were original and 
illumining. Whittier referred to her in- 
telligent admiration of Browning’s “ Men 
and Women” in 1855, while he failed 
to grasp the poet’s meaning.’ For many 
years she maintained a literary circle 
among the younger Amesbury women, 
inspiring them with a love for good 
literature and exercising her own alert, 
acquisitive mind. 

To their neighbors in Amesbury, and 
to all honest pilgrims from a distance, 
Whittier and his sister extended a wel- 
come in which were blended the sweet 
graciousness and dignity so characteris- 
tic of Quaker hospitality. As the poet’s 
fame grew, he was victimized by callers 
of curious minds, and to save him from 
their annoyances his Sister often devised 
clever schemes. ‘The favorite guests 
with both brother and sister were the 
children and youths of the neighborhood. 
They shared the flowers and fruits of the 
garden and enjoyed .the family pets, 
parrot, bantam rooster, and cats. One 
child thus favored, now a mature woman, 
has recounted for me a happy afternoon 
of remembrance when, with two little 
friends, she went to visit Whittier in his 
garden-room. At his request one of the 
little girls sang an old-time religious lay, 
“« Shall We Gather at the River ?” When 
she had finished this, and two or three 
more songs, Whittier took the two younger 
girls upon his knee, while the older 
leaned upon the arm of his chair, and 
said, ‘Thee has given me much pleas- 
ure by thy singing, little one ; now I will 
tell thee and thy friends a story—a story 
of an old man who went to sleep and 
slept twenty years.” 

Thus, for the first time, these little girls 
heard the story of Rip Van Winkle, told 
with charm by the poet. Another pleas- 
ant memory of these Amesbury days was 
told by another child of the past genera- 
tion. She took a pair of shoes into the 
cobbler’s shop for repairs one day, and 
Whittier was there talking with his friend 
the shoemaker. As she placed the shoes 
upon the bench, Whittier took them up 
and said, with a twinkle in his eye, “Thee 
is too hard upon thy sole, my little maid.” 

Both Whittier and hi. sister felt deep 
interest in the spiritualistic phenomena 


1 Life and Letters, I., 370. 
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and discussions of the day. ‘The old 
planchette board, which in turn allured 
and irritated him, may be seen at the 
rooms of the Whittier Home Association. 
In spite of such interest and wide reading 
along these lines, the poet would often 
chide his sister if he found that she was 
becoming too deeply interested in some 


special case of occultism: “ Let it alone, 


Elizabeth ; it will only do thee harm.” 

Elizabeth shared her brother’s delight 
in learning of distant lands, especially 
such as appealed to their romantic imagi- 
nations. They read books of travel togeth- 
er, and astonished their friend Bayard 
Taylor by their accurate knowledge of 
strange places. With childlike joy they 
welcomed him, on return, to their fire- 
side. In a memorial poem to Taylor, 
Whittier recalled his sister’s friendship 
with the poet-traveler and her eagerness 
to learn his impressions of far-away 
countries : 

“© And where now, Bayard, will thy footsteps 
tend ?” 

My sister asked our guest one winter’s day. 

Smiling, he answered in the Friends’ sweet 

wa 
Common A both : ‘Wherever thou shalt send. 
What wouldst thou have me see for thee?” 
She laughed, 

Her dark eyes dancing in the wood-fire’s 

glow: 

‘Lotoden isles, the Kilpis, and the low 
Unsetting sun on Finmark’s fishing craft.’” 

While the brother and sister found 
great happiness in the visits of a few 
congenial friends, yet they were always 
content in their dual comradeship. In 
one ot Elizabeth’s unpublished journal 
confessions she says: “It is good to be 
alone! ‘To-day we have had much com- 
pany, and I have been happy and was 
sorry they went away—yet I have been 
happy alone this evening. .*. . Dear 
brother Greenleaf is at home again—it 
is so good to have him at home, for it is 
not exactly Aome without him.” 

One of the few pleasures enjoyed by 
Whittier and Elizabeth outside their own 
home was a summer outing to the Isles 
of Shoals. The last summer of the 
sister’s life was passed, in part, at pic- 
turesque Appledore. Here she had a 
fall from the rocks, which was not thought 
dangerous at the time, but which aggra- 
vated a spinal trouble. ‘The next year, 
1863-1864, was a time of great trial to 
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the two. When every medical agency 
proved unavailing, Whittier realized that 
his sister must soon leave him. She 
was anxious, in turn, lest he might over- 
strain his vitality by services and worry 
for her. She was a brave, sweet invalid, 
as was attested by all who saw her. 
Gail Hamilton, after a last visit, wrote: 
“Her spirits are excellent—almost un- 
naturally so.” 

For many months after the death of 
Elizabeth, Whittier seemed stunned; 
Mrs. Fields has said that he “ had a sor- 
rowful, stricken look, and found it hard 
enough to reconstruct his life, missing 
her companionship and care and her 
great sympathy with his own literary 
work ” (“ Authors and Friends,” p. 279). 
‘The quiet courage with which he took 
up that life, after a few weeks of exhaus- 
tion, the serenity with which he faced 
the lonely future and adjusted himself 
to new conditions, the noble work of 
his remaining forty years of life, all 
testified to the strength of his character 
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and his unwavering faith in spiritual 
guidance. ‘“Snow-Bound” wasa blessed 
inspiration—an elegy primarily to his 
sister’s memory; begun as he looked 
out upon her garden, it led to earlier, 
less sad memories, and, unconsciously, 
from his grief there emerged a master- 
poem. Before this poem was finished 
he wrote a brief memorial, “‘The Van- 
ishers,” embodying not alone his love 
for his sister but his assurance of her 
presence, invisible yet inspiring, in the 
life before him. The germ of the poem 
was in the Indian legend of departed 
spirits—“ the mystic vanishers ”—elu- 
sively beckoning us to the “Sunset of 
the Blest :” 
“Gentle eyes we closed below, 
Tender voices heard once more, 


Smile and call us, as they go 
On and onward, still before. 


“ Guided thus, O friend of mine! 
Let us walk our little way, 
Knowing by each beckoning sign 
That we are not quite astray !” 


BY G. H. BLAKESLEE 


OMAN’S suffrage is a decided 

W success in Finland. The Fin- 
nish people, men and women 

alike, have accepted it as a_ natural 
reform, have ceased to discuss it, and 
now interest themselves entirely with 
other political problems. Women re- 
ceived the right to vote and to be mem- 
bers of Parliament primarily as a result 
of the unusually active part which they 
took in opposing the Russian bureau- 
cratic rule in the trying days of Governor 
Bobrikoff, but the general conditions of 
Finnish life which existed before this had 
already prepared the way for the reform. 
For some time women have occupied a 
place of substantial equality with men. 
A large proportion of them earn their own 
living, and fill important professional and 
business positions. They are lawyers, 


editors, lecturers; they even hold many 
situations, such as those of bank tellers 
and.-clerks, which would not be open to 
them in America. 

Since most of the Finnish schools are 





co-educational, they, too, have been help- 
ful in accustoming the two sexes to work 
together. In the elementary branches 
boys and girls have always been taught 
in the same classes, but the first co-edu- 
cational school of higher rank was started 
in 1882. Since then the number and 
the popularity of such institutions has 
constantly increased. In the University 
of Helsingfors, the only one in Finland, 
the young women have enjoyed full 
privileges since 1897. One can always 
recognize them upon the street, for they 
wear the same distinctive white and black 
student cap as do the men. They take 
part in all University celebrations and 
festivities, and belong to the different 
University clubs. At the regular club 
meetings, after the formal exercises are 
over, glasses of beer and of tea are 
brought in, and the young men and the 
young women discuss together the topics 
of the day. 2 

At about the same time that the co- 
educational movement began—that is, in 































































































































































































































the early eighties—a strong Finnish Wo- 
man’s Rights Association was organized. 
By an active propaganda, by public meet- 
ings, and by articles in the press, it 
helped still further to accustom the minds 
of the people to the idea of sex equality. 

In these ways Finland was already 
well prepared for the extension of the 
suffrage to women, but it was the political 
zeal and ability which they displayed in 
the struggle against Russia which was 


.the immediate and decisive cause of 


their receiving the ballot. In 1901 
Nicholas IT. overthrew the Finnish Con- 
stitution in order that he might make 
the government and the institutions of 
Finland more like the Russian, thus 
unifying and strengthening his Empire. 
When the Finns protested and refused 
to recognize the new administration, the 
whole Russian bureaucratic system was 
forced upon them. 

It was in the following six years’ strug- 
gle against this régime that the women 
of Finland received their real political 
education. Their husbands wefz being 
exiled, their sons were being sent into 
the Russian army. Politics suddenly be- 
came a thing which profoundly affected 
the happiness of their every-day life. 
The best energies of both men and 
women were at once concentrated upon 
the problem of restoring their Constitu- 
tion. Some of the women took a promi- 
nent part among the Activists, a small 
but vigorous party which, besides organ- 
izing a reign of terror against the 
obnoxious Russian officials, brought into 
the country thousands of rifles and 
revolvers and tons of amnunition, in 
order to prepare for open revolt if con- 
ditions in Russia itself should ever be 
favorable for such action. But the most 
valuable work of the women patriots was 
in connection with the so-called passive 
resistance, which aimed to make the 
Russian rule impossible by uniting the 
whole country in a firm refusal to recog- 
nize its legality. To make this resistance 
successful it was necessary to organize 
the people—an extremely difficult task, 
since the police force was Russian and 
spies were everywhere. 

The women were not as closely 
watched by the authorities as were the 
men, so they easily traveled from town to 
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town and village to village, holding meet- 
ings and conferences, making speeches, 
and distributing patriotic pamphlets and 
newspapers. ‘The most effective of these 
papers was one called The Free Word, 
which was printed weekly in Stockholm ; 
despite Russian scouts and Russian tor- 
pedo-boats, it was regularly carried into 
Finland, where it was widely circulated. 
The Free Word contained from four to 
sixteen small-sized pages of reading mat 
ter each issue, but as it was printed on 
the thinnest India paper, it was possible 
to compress hundreds of copies into a 
very small package. These were dis- 
tributed for the most part by women, 
who carried them concealed under their 
clothing. The total amount of such 
anti-Russian literature smuggled into 
Finland during these few years of strug- 
gle weighed no less than forty-two tons. 

When at last the great general strike 
in Russia in October, 1905, forced autoc- 
racy to fight for its very existence, the 
Finns saw that the moment had come to 
demand the restoration of their Constitu- 
tion. They, too, made a general strike ; 
all Finland stopped work. There were 
patriotic gatherings of men and women 
in the city squares ; patriotic processions 
of men and women marched through the 
streets of the capital. The Russians 
were terrified; they believed that Fin- 
land was armed and ready for open 
revolt. The Czar was helpless; by a 
stroke of the pen he restored again to 
Finland all of her ancient privileges. 

In gaining this victory the women 
probably did more than their share of the 
work. One of the University professors 
in Helsingfors, in describing the history 
of the struggle against Russia, empha- 
sized the importance of the part taken 
by the women in concealing the revolu- 
tionary literature and in distributing it 
throughout the land; in summarizing 
the causes of Finland’s success he de- 
clared, ‘‘ We could never have won with- 
out the petticoats.” 

Under these circumstances, when, in 
addition to regranting the Constitution, 
the Czar permitted the country to have 
a modern Parliament in place of its me- 
dizval Diet with the four estates—nobles, 
clergy, burgesses, and peasants—it was 
only natural that the Finns should be 
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willing to grant the women the right of 
suffrage. To be sure of securing this 
privilege, the Association of Finnish 
Women held as many as three hundred 
public meetings during the two months 
that the new electoral project was partic- 
ularly under discussion ; but these meet- 
ings were hardly necessary. When the 
electoral bill was laid before the old Diet 
for its approval or rejection, the provision 
granting women the right to vote and to 
be representatives was almost unani- 
mously approved by each of the four 
estates. 

In the campaign preceding the elec- 
tion to the new Parliament the women 
attached themselves to each of the dif- 
ferent parties, held important offices, 
made many speeches, and in general 
were as completely absorbed in the im- 
mediate political issues as were the men. 
Some of the parties even hired servants 
to do the household work for certain of 
the women speakers whose services 
were especially valuable upon the stump. 
When the election days came, women 
party workers visited those whose home 


duties would have prevented them from 
voting, and kept house for them while 
they went to the polls and cast their bal- 


lots. In conversation with a Finnish 
lady who is prominent in one of the 
parties, some surprise was expressed at 
the fact that the Finnish women should 
be so much better informed on political 
matters than were the American; the 
laughing reply was, “Of course we are 
interested in almost nothing else. When 
even two orthree of us get together we 
always talk politics.” 

After the elections were over it was 
found that a greater number of women 
had voted than of men. This is an es- 
pecially valuable fact, for it disproves, 
in one case at least, the oft-repeated 
general statement that if women were 
given the ballot they would neither vote 
nor take an interest in politics. The 
election returns further showed that the 
women did not vote for candidates of their 
own sex in preference to men, as some 
feared they would do, but that each, as 
a rule, voted for the regular nominees 
of the party to which she belonged. Each 
organization nominated its own ticket, 
and on each there was a certain num- 
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ber of women. Among the nineteen 
who were elected each of the different 
parties is represented. Of the eighty 
Social Democrats in the Parliament nine 
are women ; of the fifty-nine Old Finns, 
six ; of the twenty-five Young Finns, two; 
of the twenty-five Swedes, one; and of 
the eleven Agrarians, one. It should be 
noticed that the women representatives 
are divided among the different parties 
in about the same proportion as are the 
men ; that of each delegation they form 
about one-tenth. 

Much unfair criticism has been direct- 
ed against these nineteen women. ‘Their 
photographs have been published in 
many magazines, where it has been 
pointed out that they are neither shapely 
nor handsome— which certainly has little 
to do with their ability as legislators. 
The foreign critics further emphasize 
the fact that certain of them are poorly 
educated and come from the lower 
classes of society, and they never forget 
to state that one of them has been a 
cook. This may not be complimentary 
to the new Finnish Parliament as a 
whole, but it cannot justly be made a 
ground of criticism against the women 
members alone, for the all-important 
consideration is that the women repre- 
sentatives of each party compare favor- 
ably with the men of the same party. 
Of the eighty Social Democrats, for 
example, thirty have received no more 
than a primary school education ; many 
are day laborers and peasants who can 
write their names only with difficulty. 

It is not just to group these nineteen 
in a single class, for they are as different 
from one another as are the parties 
which they represent. Certain of the 
Finnish parties are very largely made up 
of the relatively illiterate, while others 
contain the educated and _ cultured. 
Several of the nineteen are persons of 
some distinction. Baroness Gripenberg, 
who received the largest vote of any of 
the Old Finns, has for years been at the 
head of the Finnish Woman’s Associa- 
tion. She is a person of social position, 
a brilliant speaker and writer, and is 
possessed of unusual executive and in- 
tellectual ability. Mrs. Gebhard has 
studied at the University, where she 
made a specialty of political economy, 
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investigating particularly the problem of 
co-operation in industry. Three of the 
others are each head masters of higher 
grade schools; while nearly all of the 
nineteen, uncultured though some of 
them may be, have yet won some local 
reputation at least from their speaking 
and writing. 

During the four weeks’ session of Par- 
liament the women displayed less initia- 
tive and spoke far less frequently than 
did the men. There was only one occa- 
sion when they really took the lead in 
debate; that was upon the question of 
the proper treatment of illegitimate chil- 
dren. But this was strictly not a sex 
but a party issue; the particular bill 
before the House was urged by the 
Social Democrats and opposed by the 
Old Finns.. When the women have in- 
terested themselves in any other than the 
ordinary party problems, it has been in 
such questions as those relating to social 
purity ; the age of marriage, which it is 
proposed to fix at eighteen; the rights 
of women in certain professions, in which 
their full equality with men is not yet 
recognized; and the property rights of 
married women. At present the latter 
have full power over all property which 
they owned before marriage, or which 
they have acquired since ; but it is now 
proposed that the wife shall be given a 
certain definite share of the husband’s 
income. Eighteen bills have been intro- 
duced by the women, practically all of 
which relate to some social reform, ‘The 
temperance cause has received their 
especial support ; all but one of the nine- 
teen are total abstainers. On the regular 
committees of the Parliament they are 
well represented, and even have the 
chairmanship of the Committee on Edu- 
cation. It must be admitted, however, 
that up to the present time none of the 
women have succeeded in winning a 
place among the prominent leaders of 
any of the parties. 

One of the first questions which a 
stranger is apt to ask when he comes to 
Helsingfors is, “ How does woman’s 
suffrage work in practice ? What is there 
to say about it?” The Finlander who is 
questioned usually answers, with a rather 
perplexed smile, “‘ Why, there is nothing 
to say. It is simply the natural thing 
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to have women vote.” The general atti- 
tude of the vast majority even of the 
educated, thinking part of the population 
is that the reform is working well, that 
the question is definitely settled, and 
that there is no reason for troubling 
themselves further regarding it. Prom- 
inent representatives of each of the four 
leading parties declared that their organi- 
zations were heartily in favor of having 
the women vote and be representatives 


in Parliament. Konni Zilliacus, whom 


many look upon as the hero of the Finn- 
ish resistance to Russia, said, “ The only 
difference is that now some of the voters 
wear petticoats and some wear trousers, 
that’s all.” Even Baroness Gripenberg 
had but little to say in regard to the 
movement which for many years she has 
led with distinguished ability, but pre- 
ferred to speak of the aims and the work 
of the Old Finnish party, which she 
represents in Parliament and in which 
she is clearly more interested than in the 
now dead issue of woman’s suffrage. 
Considering the novelty of this reform, it 
seems very remarkable that the Finns as 
a whole are so unanimously and so 
strongly in its favor. 

Now and then, of course, one finds 
men who dislike to see women at the 
polls or in the Parliament, but even they 
admit that they are in a very small minor- 
ity. One of their complaints is that the 
vote of the women simply doubles that 
of the men. It is true, to be sure, that 
most of the women vote the same ticket 
as their husbands or fathers or brothers, 
yet it is equally certain that many vote 
independently. ‘This is shown by the 
fact that a large proportion of the young 
women whom training and education 
would naturally incline to be somewhat 
conservative were induced by the ideal- 
istic character of socialism to support 
the Social Democratic party. This very 
fact is sometimes mentioned to prove 
their lack of political judgment. Occa- 
sionally flippant objections are advanced ; 
most of the women representatives, it is 
said, are old maids who interest them- 
selves in securing rights for their sisters 
in the married state—something which 
they entirely fail to understand. After 
all has been said, however, the only 
severe criticism which can honestly be 
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brought against the women representa- 
tives is that their presence in the Parlia- 
ment has failed to raise the average 
ability of that body. 

The majority of the Finns believe that 
since it is natural for men and women 
to work together in other relations of 
life, they should also do so in political 
affairs ; that they supplement each other 
in politics, each being better fitted to 
deal with certain problems than is the 
other. 

Different representative persons were 
asked if woman’s suffrage had altered 
the political situation in any essential 
particular, and the practically uniform 
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answer was that it had not done so. 
Women have had no chance to purify 
politics, for Finnish politics is not 
corrupt. The general situation is now 
very nearly what it would be if they 
neither voted nor sat in Parliament. 
But in one respect it is evident, from 
what they have already accomplished, 
that their exercise of the suffrage and 
their presence in Parliament are to be a 
great blessing to Finland; for they will 
keep to the front social, moral, and 
philanthropic problems, and will apply 
to their solution a higher idealism than 
would otherwise be found in a legisla- 
tive body. 


PROBLEMS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE 


THE 


TRUE MAN AND AN UNREAL 


THEOLOGY 
BY LAIRD WINGATE SNELL 


WAS telling a city clergyman of 

the open attitude of workingmen 

towards fundamental Christian truth 
simply put. His comment was, “ Yet 
they are not really Christian men.” Ap- 
parently he meant to exonerate the 
Church and condemn the men. In real- 
ity his comment condemns the Church. 
How shall men with minds seeking truth 
live within the shadow of the Church of 
Christ and not be disciples of Christ ? 
It must be that the Church shows forth 
Christ falsely, else true men would know, 
and knowing follow him. 

The Church fails at this point, first, on 
account of her outworn theology. For 
an unreal theology makes an untrue 
Church, and an untrue Church gives the 
world a false Christ. 

Theology, new or old, may be of little 
interest to the workingman ; but theol- 
ogy, true or untrue, vital or moribund, 
is the prime factor when the question 
concerns the Church’s power with the 
people—so intimate. is the relation be- 
tween belief and life. 

Two methods are being used by the 


1 ~ 1 Under this ge eneral head are included seven brief 


articles by Mr. Snell, dealing with practical and pe 
sonal reli ious pro blems. The present is the fifth 
article of the series.--THE EDITORS. 


Church to-day to catch men—both sin- 
cere and both failures because of a false 
theology—one the method of the old 
“evangelism,” the other the method of 
the new “ institutionalism.” 

The one presents to the common man 
a classification of humanity—the saved 
and the unsaved; then a dilemma— 
“Come to Jesus and be saved, refuse 
him and be lost;” and, lastly, one of three 
practical tests—“ Undergo conversion, 
that is, experience a right-about-face in 
your inward life ;” or, perhaps, “‘ Receive ° 
the sacraments and saving ministrations 
of the Church ;” or, infrequently to-day 
in city churches, “ Accept a form of doc- 
trine.” 

Whatever power may still remain to 
the old evangelistic method for rescue 
work among the submerged of the cities 
and the degenerates of the country, it is 
wholly without power among the self- 
respecting working class. It fails, ap- 
parently, to rouse a ripple of interest, to 
awaken so much as a thought, much less 
to touch remotely the will. In the first 
place, it does not define its terms— 
“saved,” “lost,” “come to Jesus,” 
“washed in the blood,” “the ‘Holy 
Ghost ”—nor. does it give them the 
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thoroughgoing moral significance by 
which alone they become religious. Such 
unreality in thinking is falseness in 
theology. 

But more fundamental is the fact that 
the classification itself, with its dilemma 
and tests, is false. Men feel this false- 
ness—the failure to match the truth in 
their own lives—and listen as those that 
hear not. Men know that the true man 
is not lost; or, if he be, it is better to be 
true and lost than by a lie to be safe. 
Men know that the true man needs no 
“right about face ;”’ but that, if God is, 
truth to the manliness within is the way 
that leads to God; that to “come to 
Jesus ” concerns him only in case Chris- 
tian discipleship is a practical duty, a 
matter of right or wrong doing. If you 
make a man see that the best and holiest 
human life he can think of is presented 
in the picture of Jesus, that that picture 
has quickened you and many another to 
newness of life, and that to be loyal to 
Christ is simply, 2x the light of that picture, 
to be loyal to the best and truest in him- 
self, then you have made him see a duty— 
the duty to seek life and follow light. 
Christian discipleship becomes a moral 
imperative, as we know Christ-no longer 
after the flesh,” but after the spirit—that 
“spirit of holiness” which brings him 
home to the consciousness of men as 
rightful Lord. This spiritual apprehen- 
sion of Christ traditional evangelism has 
lost. 

This is not to say that the common 
man at all thinks out his judgment upon 
evangelism. It is to say that the theol- 
ogy underlying the old evangelism is 
immoral, that the common man is pro- 
foundly moral, that therefore he rejects 
the message, and amidst its many husks 
loses the kernel—its call to learn of Him 
who is both truth and life. 

The honest attempt the Church is mak- 
ing to win these men by institutional 
methods fails to attain its end for a like 
reason—a false theology, an inadequate 
thought of man and God. By reason of 
their erroneous thought of man and God, 
churches employing the institutional 
method fear to attack men at once and 
squarely as sons of God, who are by 
nature through and through, first, last, 
and always, religious. ‘They appeal to 
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men’s wholesome interests and activities, 
but do not aim directly, strongly, openly, 
through these, to fan the divine spark to 
a constant, conscious glow: ‘Thus they 
say, “ Let us help this man’s physical 
lite—give him a gymnasium ; his social 
life—game-rooms, clubs, ‘ smokers;’ his 
intellectual life—classes, libraries, lec- 
tures; perchance some day he will re- 
member or discover that we are a Church, 
drop into a religious meeting, and give 
us a chance to awaken his religious life.” 
The scheme presents variations in the 
relations between the “ secular” and the 
“religious ” activities, but falls always 
into the same error: bound by the old- 
time theological conception of a limited, 
partial, purely supernatural incarnation, 
it denies the completeness of God’s rela- 
tions to man, denies that the whole man 
belongs in God. In approaching men it 
fails to ‘attack them as God-related on 
every side of their being, fails to treat 
all their wholesome, normal activities as 
part of the religious life, fails to strike at 
their religious consciousness and insa- 
tiate hunger after God as present and 
operative in all their needs and modes 
of growth, physical, social, or intellectual. 

What call has the Church to put a 
billiard-cue in the hands of a man, ex- 
cept she say to the man at the time and 
unmistakably; “ Present with you in this 
game is God; gentle manliness, honor, 
high regard for others and for your im- 
plements, good humor and a clean mouth, 
these are your opportunities to have God 
with you, and to show that the godly 
man is the goodliest companion for a 
good game”? Again, is it not the throw- 
ing away of rarest opportunity when— 
as at the Jast church “smoker” I at- 
tended—the topic is, “ The Jury System 
and its Workings,” led by an able lawyer, 
and not a word is said of the reason, the 
divine thought, underlying the system ; 
no word of the God in men, source of - 
men’s compelling sense of justice, right, 
and truth, whereby a jury may be a part- - 
ner in God’s world-government, fulfill- 
ing his law which is his love? 

But all this preaching and bringing 
God to the fore, I hear it said, must give 
offense and defeat the end of it all, the 
catching of men. It is not so—not at 
least where there is manifest the spirit 
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that “speaks truth in love.” Not all.men 
anywhere are ready “to come to the 
light.” But the plain truths of a God 
concretely, vitally, morally immanent 
catch the ear, hold the thought, and ap- 
peal to the heart of workingmen in gen- 
eral at any time and all the time. To 
the message concretely stated of God 
universally incarnate, of a Master whose 
claim is that of goodness, right, and 
truth in human life and human relations, 
and of man made for God and ready for 
an experience of divine sonship, the 
common man, be he Protestant, Catho- 
lic, or Jew, responds with sincerity and 
gladness. 

This message was the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, whether or not it was Paul’s. It 
is a gospel large and mighty enough to 
save God’s world, whether or not it be 
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NIGNS are beginning to multiply 
S of a revival of interest in the 
writings of George Crabbe, the 
once widely popular English parson- 
poet of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century. Following Canon 
Ainger’s suggestive biography, Dr. A. W. 
Ward has brought out a really definitive 
edition of Crabbe’s works, which in its 
turn has elicited numerous expressions 
of critical opinion; and, more recently 
still, Professor René Huchon, of the 
faculty of letters in the University of 
Nancy, has undertaken a most exhaustive 
biographical and critical study of the 
genius of Crabbe. 

It also is distinctly original and un- 
conventional. Accepting, though with 
reservations, Taine’s theory, which finds 
the adequate explanation of a man of 
letters in his race, his age, and his 
environment, Professor Huchon’s first 
concern has been to give his readers 
a thorough knowledge of the physical 
influences to which Crabbe was subjected 
in the formative period of life. For 
this purpose, instead of passing over the 
history of the early years in a few brief 
pages—as would most biographers intent 
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orthodox in the Church. If the Churchcan 
best bring this message through gymna- 
siums, clubs, classes, smokers, and _ lec- 
tures, by all means lether usethem. But 
let her remember that the power of the 
message is the spirit of truth; that the 
place for the message is wherever the man 
is; that the time for the message is when 
you have, for a moment, his ear ; that the 
form of the message must be as various 
and large as human interests and activ- 
ities, and that the end of the message is 
not to get men “ converted,” not to get 
them to church, not even to get them to 
“come to Christ ;” but, through conver- 
sion if they must turn about, through 
the Church if it can minister to life, 
through Christ as the great, broad, sure, 
living Way, to lead all men by all means 
to God. 
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on arriving at the years which “really 
count ”’—he devotes several chapters to 
a minute description of the wretched 
East Anglia seaside village in which 
Crabbe was born and spent his child- 
hood, of the gloomy heaths and marshes 
round about it, and of the privations to 
which the poet was exposed by reason 
of the poverty and intemperance.of his 
father. It is a description, too, drawn 
not merely from Crabbe’s own writings, 
though their realistic passages are freely 
utilized, nor from the writings of others, 
but from Professor Huchon’s personal 
observation, he having made the pilgrim- 
age from France in order to study on the 
spot the scenes which Crabbe has so 
vigorously drawn in his successive poems 
of country life. At first, to tell the 
truth, an impression of over-amplitude is 
left by the perusal of Professor Huchon’s 
well-nigh unbroken sequence of ana- 
lytical narration; but this fades with 
progress through his pages, and with 
increasing realization that Crabbe, per- 
haps more than any other poet, was a 
writer “whose gaze remained fixed on 
his native soil, on the sights and the in- 
dividuals familiar to his childhood.” To 
know and appreciate him a perfect under- 
standing of his youthful surroundingsand 
experiences is, therefore, indispensable. 
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Out of this understanding, as afforded 
by his present critic, rapidly emerges 
the certainty that his early sufferings 
and misfortunes were blessings so far as 
concerned his future fame. He was not 
one of those who can claim the heritage 
of poetry by right of birth. Given a 
kindlier environment and the same 
faculty for acute observation and pene- 
trating analysis, it seems altogether 
likely that he would have distinguished 
himself as a man of science rather than 
as a maker of verse. He mightstill have 
scribbled sonnets to the beloved one 
who first woke in him aspirations to 
rival the classicists who became his 
models; but he would -have entirely 
lacked the material for the satirical and 
realistic pictures which constitute his 
chief bequest to posterity, and which 
gained for him so wide an audience, 
once a hearing had actually been 
secured. 

This last was itself a soul-trying expe- 
rience of great value from the creative 
standpoint. The story has often been 
told, but never so fully or so interestingly 
as by Professor Huchon. Crabbe was 
then twenty-six years old. He had 
made a start in life at the age of four- 
teen as assistant to a country apothecary 
without customers, and seven years of 
servile drudgery had left him not a 
penny richer and with few pleasant, but 
many bitter, memories. Returning to 
his native village of Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk, and essaying to set up as an 
apothecary on his own account, he 
entered upon an existence that steadily 
became less endurable. Patients fell 
away from him; those who remained 
would not, or could not, pay for his serv- 
ices; and he was mercilessly pursued 
by innumerable creditors. Utterly de- 
spondent, but none the less serenely 
confident in himself, he now resolved to 
return to a design he had long cherished, 
and seek a livelihood in the world of 
letters. Even while an apothecary’s 
assistant he had written and contrived 
to publish a seven-hundred-line poem on 
“Tnebriety,” not so far removed as is 
generally thought from the later success- 
ful poems ; and his belief in his poetical 
gift was strengthened by the sympathetic 
assurances of the sweetheart who had 
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already been awaiting him for seven 
years. So, with never a regret for the 
calling in which he had miserably failed, 
he betook himself to London in search 
of a patron who might provide him with 
means to woo the muse, if not in com- 
fort, at least free from anxiety. 

He had chosen a poor time for his 
quest. The American war for inde- 
pendence was then engrossing the 
attention of those who would be most 
likely to assist a struggling littérateur ; 
and for the same reason Crabbe found 
it impossible to persuade any publisher 
to bring out a volume of verse which he 
feverishly penned. Imploring help from 
Lord North, Lord Shelburne, and Chan- 
cellor Thurlow—the last of whom surlily 
sent word that he had no time to read 
poetry—he was repulsed by each. Now 
opened the most squalid chapter of his 
entire career. Kept alive only by re- 
peated visits to the pawnbroker and by 
assistance from the woman who still 
held firm her faith in him, he finally 
succeeded, by what desperate shift we 
know not, in printing two hundred and 
fifty copies of a book of poems. But 
not a copy was sold. Again creditors 
dogged his steps, and once more the 
debtors’ prison yawned for him. With 
not a ray of hope left, and as a last de- 
spairing resort, he wrote a letter to the 
great-hearted Edmund Burke, describing 
his plight and begging for a chance to 
prove his worth. In Burke he found 
the long-sought “protector.” Paying 
his debts, procuring a publisher for him, 
and, after his admission to holy orders, 
gaining him a chaplaincy in a noble 
household, Burke established the starv- 
ing Crabbe in comfortable ways and 
gave English realism one of its most 
striking figures. 

From this point Professor Huchon’s 
treatment of his subject necessarily 
changes, though he still adheres to his 
method of detailed analysis and exposi- 
tion, with liberal quotation from Crabbe’s 
works to illustrate the features he would 
emphasize. But henceforth he is con- 
cerned less with Crabbe’s career than 
with his writings, and for the sufficient 
reason that his career now merged into 
the placid life of a country clergyman, 
unbroken save for bereavements and 
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occasional visits to the London where, 
from the modern point of view, he had 
cut a sorry figure as a suppliant for favor. 
Indeed, so strongly did the clerical life 
take possession of him that, after the 
publication of “The Library ” in 1781, 
“The Village” in 1783, and “The 
Newspaper ” in 1785, he devoted his pen 
for more than twenty years to little else 
than sermon-writing, not reappearing as 
a poet until, with “ The Parish Register ” 
in 1807, he proved that he had lost none 
of his pristine skill in delineating rural 
life and rural characters, and paved the 
way for the novels in verse that were to 
complete his work. 

Of all that he wrote, there is nothing, 
in Professor Huchon’s opinion, and it 
is an estimate with Which most critics 
will agree, that as a whole quite equals 
“The Village.” Its predecessor, “ The 
Library,” was an obviously artificial 
creation, important for its revelation of 
Crabbe himself and of undoubted satiri- 
cal power ; but, as the Critical Review 
considerately put it, “the subject is not 
sufficiently interesting to recommend it 
to general attention.” In “ The Village,” 
however, Crabbe struck an entirely new 
note, and one that deservedly gave him 
a place in the history of literature. 
Writing from the fullness of his bitter 
experiences, and displaying an equally 
marked power for satire, analysis, and 
description, he tore the veil from the 
realities of English country life, and gave 
to English readers a faithful representa- 
tion of its darker aspects in place of the 
attractive illusions created by other 
poets. No one, as Professor Huchon 
observes, “had attempted this before 
Crabbe ; no attention was paid to rustics 
other than pastoral shepherds; their 
rough ways being known, they were con- 
sidered as the most useful for supplying 
a comic scene—a fight, for instance, in 
a churchyard, with fragments of skele- 
tons ; and if a respectable yokel was in- 
troduced in a novel, care was taken to 
give him a little polish before the dé- 
nouement. Crabbe had no scruples of 
this kind ; as he had known the rustic, 
so he painted him.” 

“The Village,” in fine, marked a 
revolt from the pastoral poetry of the 
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past, and trumpeted a defiance to the 
bucolic poets. Critics and public alike 
hastened to read and applaid it; and 
when, many years afterwards, Crabbe 
renewed his portraiture of the dwellers 
in the Arcadia of reality, he found an 
equally enthusiastic audience for his 
“The Parish Register,” and its con- 
tinuation, “The Borough.” With his 
views of life mellowed somewhat, he still 
retained an unrivaled ability for patient 
and close observation, and all his old- 
time satirical fire. A little later, though, 
moved to more ambitious efforts and 
inditing the novels in verse that are to 
be found in his “Tales in Verse,” 
‘ Tales of the Hall,” and “-Posthumous 
Tales,” he discovered, to the disappoint- 
ment of his publisher no less than of 
himself, that he had already begun to 
lose his audience. 

For this Professor Huchon, with his 
characteristic passion for tracing effects 
to their most remote causes, advances a 
variety of reasons. New masters of po- 
etry—notably Byron—had arisen to com- 
mand the attention of the reading public ; 
the classical school in which Crabbe had 
been educated from his youth, the school 
of Pope and Dryden, had gone out of 
fashion ; the novels in verse, admirable 
as they were in many respects, lacked a 
compelling power—their portraits were 
hazy and indefinite, their personages, 
despite the fidelity to truth, were indis- 
tinct and unreal. Here, in fact, Profes- 
sor Huchon touches on the great reason 
why Crabbe, for all his services to the 
cause of English poetry, is so little known 
to the present generation of lovers of 
poetry. Only in infrequent passages 
does he attain the inspirational heights 
of the poet born —elsewhere he is always 
the calm, reflecting, alert observer of 
human nature and of the world about 
him, philosopher and psychologist rather 
than true poet. “ Poetry, which is 
emotion expressing itself in rhythmical 
language, demands a bold intellect, an 
enthusiastic and passionate mind,” is 
the way Professor Huchon puts it. 
“Too uniformly reasonable and calm, 
Crabbe becomes animated only on rare 
occasions, and emits only transient 
gleams.” 
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a Mr. Chambers’s new novel will 
Tales inevitably be compared with his 
“The Fighting Chance,” since 

both deal with the manners and morals of 
New York society. It has one advantage 
over its predecessor, in that it is not so brutal 
and repellent in its presentation of the 
vicious and hopeless reprobates—men and 
women—who stand for all that is, worst 
among the “ yellow rich” and the “monkey 
set.” There is, to be sure, one scene of 
horror and tragedy near the end of the book, 
in which the reader’s sensibilities are rasped 
and inartistically shocked. Apart from this 
and one or two characters that are excessively 
unpleasant, there is a good deal that is cheer- 
ful and hopeful. In the “ younger set ” from 
which he gets his titlke Mr. Chambers finds 
much that is buoyant, much that augurs well 
for the future of the social development of 
New York. His hero is a gentleman and a 
soldier; his heroine a_ clear-eyed, pure- 
minded young girl, the embodiment of faith- 
fulness, good breeding, and true-heartedness; 
while there is a really charming family pic- 
ture of facher, mother, children, and dogs— 
Mr. Chambers’s dogs are always capital, by 
the way. The more serious purpose of the 
book is to discuss certain aspects of the 
divorce.problem ; but one does not feel that 
the author has contributed much that is 
novel or important to the never-ending 
debate on this topit. Some of the outdoor 
scenes are delightful, as was the case with 
“ The Fighting Chance.” The present novel 
is a genuine piece of work, alive and tingling 
with nervous energy, although it is inferior in 
some respects to Mr. Chambers’s best work. 
Mr. Leroy Scott’s “To Him that Hath’? 
distinctly belongs to that type of fiction 
known as “ the novel with a purpose.” It 
tells the story of the barred gate found by 
every convicted criminal who, after his re- 
lease, strives to lead an honest life; and it 
is clearly intended as a plea to society tomend 
its ways in its treatment of “ those whom the 
world has made ugly and whose ugliness the 
world cannot forgive.” ‘Taking an honest, 
strong, courageous young man, Mr. Scott 
places hira in a situation where the spirit of 
self-sacrifice demands his voluntary accept- 
ance of a crime committed by another; and, 
passing lightly over the years spent in prison, 
follows him step by step through the long 
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By Pigben W. Chambers. D. Apple- 


By Leroy Scott. Doubleday, Page 


struggle to regain his rightful place among 
his fellows. A marked man, hounded by the 
police, securing position after position only 
to lose each upon the discovery that he is an 
ex-convict, often on the verge of sfarvation, 
sorely tempted to abandon the fight and win 
a living by making society his prey, Mr. 
Scott’s hero battles on to ultimate victory. 
His path, quite naturally, is through the 
“slums,” and in the “slums” he meets and 
consorts with a great variety of human waifs, 
derelicts drifting he:plessly in the current of 
life, but none the less with hearts and emo- 
tions and hopes as real as those of their more 
fortunate brothers. And that which gives 
Mr. Scott’s book the vitality and strength 
which it unquestionably possesses is his 
ability to make one see these luckless types— 
from “ Red Thorpe” to “ Kate Morgan” 
and the street boy “ Tom ”—as his hero saw 
them. They become something more than 
types—real, live human beings, actors in a 
drama of the most intense interest-and full 
of a tragic significance. ‘“ Never forget one 
thing,” cries “ Red Thorpe,” broken but not 
beaten in the fight to vindicate his manhood : 
“the time to reform a criminal is before he 
becomes one. Save the kids.” This is the 
note throughout the story, and a story, too, 
that is both interesting as a piece of fiction 
and strong asa tract. Here and there are 
touches perilously near the melodramatic— 
as in the midnight burglary—and the dram- 
atis persone do not always live up to 
their parts, but these minor faults are lost to 
sight in the eager interest with which the 
reader accompanies David Aldrich in his 
patient and toilsome pilgrimage to win back 
a self-surrendered reputation and to aid the 
new and strange friends among whom prison 
life has thrown him. 

Mr. Oppenheim has made a place for him- 
self as a clever writer of plot-stories, and 
they have been successful because they pre- 
serve that consistency and appearance of 
reasonableness that even sensational tales 
should have. They show also, it is fair to 
add, some measure of skill in character- 
building and in easy dialogue. His new 
book, “A Lost Leader,”' ventures into the 
realms of politics, and even introduces the 
recent party strife in England over the tariff 
question. In fact, some critics profess to 
find in the author’s Mr. Mannering, who 
tries to retire from party leadership but is 
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forced back into the arena by something 
very like personal coercion, a resemblance 
io Mr. Balfour. The comparison is far- 
fetched, for, besides other discrepancies, it 
may be said that Mr. Balfour was certainly 
never a political prig, while Mr. Mannering 
tries very hard not to be, but without con- 
spicuous success. The story is readable 
enough, but not of great importance. 

One wonders that no one has forestalled 
Eugene P. Lyle in making a semi-historical 
tale out of the stirring passages that led to 
the independence of Texas.’ Here is cer- 
tainly a fine topic, with dramatic and heroic 
incidents such as the fight at the Alamo and 
the final defeat of Santa Anna, and with 
forceful personages like Crockett, Houston, 
Bowie, and Austin. The book is a little 
after the Winston Churchill type. In the 
main the author handles his material effect- 
ively as regards plot and construction, but 
there is a tendency to overwrite and an 
elaborate mannerism which becomes tire- 
some at times. 

“Empire Builders”* is as good a speci- 
men as we have ever seen of ‘the rail- 
way novel, that is to say, the type which 
Messrs. Merwin and Webster introduced 
and in which the hero “ puts through” the 
construction of his road against every ob- 


stacle that nature, rivals, inside treachery; 
and high finance can bring against him. 
The book is crisply written, has action and 
life, and holds the interest. throughout. It 
should appeal especially to young men, but 


will interest the general reader also— 
although less so with women than men, 
despite the fact that there. is.a love story 
involved. 

Mr. Hichens’s “ Barbary Sheep”? is really 
a short story, a little over the usual limits, 
made to pose. as a full-grown romance by 
broad margins and Oriental 
designs. It is intense, passionate, tragical— 
a little like “The Garden of Allah” in its 
setting, and in its study of the supposed mys- 
terious glamour of the African desert and its 
effect on the normal character and tempera- 
ment of usually unemotional Europeans. On 
the whole, not a pleasant tale. 

“Clem,” in the tale of that name,‘ is 
piquant, plain-spoken, and often amusing. 
She i§ introduced, through her love for a 
young man of good social antecedents, into a 
circle of a higher caste than her own, and 
there makes things very lively. Too much 
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piazza talk and too little probability mar the 
general effect. 


‘The so-called neglected period 
of American history, that be- 
tween active colonization and 
the fina] struggle for the conquest of New 
France, is the subject of the latest volume of 
Mr. Elroy M. Avery’s “ History of the United 
States and its People.”* It is not a period 
intrinsically lacking in interest, but it is a 
period of which it is difficult to write in an 
interesting way, chiefly because of the im- 
possibility of making a connected story out 
of the multitudinous and widely separated 
events with which it is crowded—the settle- 
ment of the Carolinas, the conquest of New 
Netherland, the founding of Pennsylvania 
and Georgia, the Bacon Rebellion, the estab- 
lishment of the Dominion of New England, 
the Leisler uprising, King Philip’s War, and 
so much else. Mr. Avery, therefore, like his 
predecessors, has been obliged to adopt the 
topical plan, obtaining, however, a sense of 
unity by emphasizing the two great salient 
facts of the period—the growing determi- 
nation of the home authorities to unify the 
colonies, and the growing unrest and inde- 
pendence of the colonists. He has, on the 
other hand, scarcely brought out sufficiently 
the sectional interests and characteristics 
which hampered the unification scheme of 
the government and were later to retard 
effective opposition to governmental oppres- 
sion. And his treatment is, as a whole, too 
strictly narrative to give a ready comprehen- 
sion of the real significance of the sundry 
sporadic expressions of discontent with 
which he deals. Still, what he says is soundly 
and helpfuily informative, and is said in an 
eminently interesting way; and so fair and 
cautious are his conclusions that it is impos- 
sible to feel that he has gone astray on essen- 
tial points. It is pleasant to find, also, that 
Mr. Avery has profited by earlier criticisms— 
developing, for example, far more clearly 
than before the relationship between the 
early upbuilding of America and the stirring 
events transpiring in Europe. In this con- 
nection, too, mention must be made of the 
really excellent chapters on the British colo- 
nial policy, which is viewed from both the 
political and the economic standpoint. Other 
especially commendable features are the 
detailed account of the Western explorations 
of the French, the narrative of the chief 
events in the colonization cf Pennsylvania 
and Georgia, the story of the Bacon Rebel- 
lion—though one may hardly regard Bacon 
as a “transplanted Cromwell”—and the 
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glowing picture of the transformation period 
in New Netherland. In sharp contrast, by 
the way, stand the attenuated sketches of the 
witchcraft craze in New England and Cul- 
peper’s insurrection. Mr. Avery’s style re- 
mains easy, graphic, and attractive, having a 
tendency to dip into mixed tenses; and, as 
before, his text is admirably supplemented 
by numerous maps in color and suggestive 
illustrations. 

This volume,’ consisting of 
lectures recently given at 
Princeton Seminary, sets 
forth the methods by which Mohammedanism 
was propagated in India, China, and Ma- 
laysia, and the methods of Christian mis- 
sionaries among Moslems. That Islam (a 
term denoting to Moslems ‘submission to 
God”) is an anachronism in the modern 
world is a suspicion that gains ground among 
its adherents, and various attempts at reform 
spring up under tke pressure of advancing 
Christianity. ‘These, and also the fatalism, 
inertia, and backward moral condition of 
the Moslem masses, appear.in the present 
account, along with practical suggestions of 
the helpful points of contact where the 
Christian may meet the Moslem on his own 
ground. The subject gains nearer interest 
from the fact that the conquest of the Philip- 
pines has brought a multitude of Moslems— 
the Moros—under American rule. 


The Heart of Under this title? many years 
the Gospel 28° the late Dr. Sears, a 

Unitarian, wrote his _pro- 

foundly spiritual book on the Gospel accord- 
ing to John. The present author has taken 
it for his popular exposition of the doctrine 
of the Atonement. It is in closer accord 
than many such with the present trend of relig- 
ious thought. In the main it takes the line 
pursued long ago by Dr. McLeod Campbell, 
which brought him into painful collision with 
stiff Scotch Calvinists. Its interpretation 
of the Scriptural terms avoids literalism and 
legalism. The key to their significance is 
found, where most theologians have not 
found it, in the parable of the Prodigal Son, 
as a revelation of the Divine propitiousness. 
By “the blood of Christ,” as Dean Stanley 
used to teach, is to be understood the /if of 
Christ, given for us, and given to us, to bring 
us into holy fellowship with himself and 
God. “He is our peace,” said St. Paul; his 
saving personality, not a plan of salvation, is 
the real substance of his Atonement; the 
closest analogue “to which is the redemption 
of a wayward son by a mother’s sacrificial 
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love. The treatment of the subject is in- 
tensely ethical, and.(a point too often 
neglected) its social as well as its individual 
application is made: “ The same challenge 
which the cross offered a few generations 
ago to feudalism it is offering to-day to capi- 
talism. By its ethics all things in the pres- 
ent industrial system are being tested. . . 
Society is to be saved by the Spirit of 
Christ’s sacrifice entering into it.” 


This volume’ is the first of a 
series of ten, designed to end the 
“ misfortune ” that Anglican stu- 
dents “ cannot find any extended systematic 
treatise on divine truth without resorting to 
Latin literature or the works of dissenters.” 
The learned author believes that “many 
Churchmen are infected with the limitations 
of the dissenting mind, and labor under 
ignorant prejudice against principles truly 
Catholic, but which are thought to be pecu- 
liarly Roman.” One of these principles ap- 
pears to be that “ the authority of the Cath- 
olic Church alone is competent to distinguish 
and authenticate the Holy Scriptures, and 
impose them upon the faithful as the Word 
of God”—a radically anti-Protestant prin- 
ciple. In contrast with Catholic on 
our so-called “common Christianity,” 

“ undenominationalism,” is set down as “a 
vacant thing.” The Scriptures are pro- 
nounced inerrant, both in general and in 
particular, even as to the stupendous miracles 
ascribed to Elijah and Elisha. The only 
allowed use of the ancient creeds is to take 
them in the original meaning of their words. 
It requires but moderate acquaintance with 
the writings of representative Anglicans to 
be aware that this work will not be accepted 
as a standard by the Anglican Church as a 
body, but at most by a strong minority party 
in it, the so-called Anglo-Catholics. 


For popular use this is a con- 
venient little book,? and is 
written in an animating and 
attractive style. The chapter on the Old 
Testament Apocrypha is especially impor- 
tant. That these writings form the back- 
ground of the New Testament, and are con- 
ducive to a better understanding of it, is 
better recognized now than formerly. What 
seems to be careless proof-reading has dis- 
figured the present work with numerous 
unfortunate errors. But the interpretation of 
“ Epiphanes ” (literally, illustrious)—the sur- 
name of King Antiochus IV.—as “ God made 
manifest ” (!) is not the proof-reader’s fault. 
J. Hal DD. Eongmans, Green & Co,, New York. Bis, 
T Between the Testaments. + the Rev. David G: 


D.D., LL.D. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York: 
75c., net. 
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